EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER,  i8g2 


I 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  PAYMENT  BY  RESULTS 

The  suggestion  that  the  English  principle  of  “  payment  by 
results  ”  should  be  adopted  as  the  best  method  of  solving  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  makes  timely  a  discussion  of  that  remarkable 
feature  of  the  English  system  of  public  education.  A  brief 
account  of  its  development  is  essential. 

Previous  to  1832  the  English  government  had  never  done 
anything  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Not  one  penny  had 
ever  been  voted  by  Parliament,  or  by  any  local  public  author¬ 
ity,  to  pay  a  school-teacher  dr  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  The 
existing  means  of  education  were  the  few  hundred  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  scattered  over  the  country ;  the  parish  or 
charity  schools,  that  were  the  peculiar  educational  product  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  schools  founded  after  1808  and 
181 1,  respectively,  by  the  two  educational  societies,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  School  Society  and  the  National  Society  ;  and 
the  Sunday  schools,  that  still  followed  the  example  set  by 
Raikes,  at  Gloucester,  of  teaching  the  simplest  elements  of 
learning,  as  well  as  religion.  For  the  most  part,  tuition  in 
the  grammar  schools  was  gratuitous,  but  still  the  expense  of 
attendance  excluded  the  lower  classes.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  these  schools  had  fallen  into  decay,  some  because 
the  tide  of  population  had  turned  away  from  them,  and 
some  because  they  were  badly  managed.  Instruction  in  the 
charity  schools,  which  was  commonly  poor,  was  not  only  free, 
but  clothing  was  often  provided  for  the  children  as  well.  But 
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these  schools  were  altogether  insufficient  in  number  and  in 
equipment.  Both  the  grammar  schools  and  the  charity 
schools  were  mainly  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  British  Society,  in  its  schools, 
aimed  to  teach  secular  studies  and  the  Bible ;  the  National 
Society,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  and 
secular  studies.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  answering  to 
public  schools,  as  that  expression  is  now  understood  in  most 
of  the  well  educated  countries  of  the  world.  The  grammar 
schools  bore  that  name,  but  they  were  strictly  middle-class  and 
upper-class  schools,  and  they  remain  so  to-day. 

No  one  who  understands  the  magnitude  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  need  be  told  that  this  was  a  miserable  educational  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  a  country  as  England.  Of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  only  I  in  lljwas  at  school;  whereas  in  Prussia  the 
ratio  was  i  in  6.27  ;  in  Holland,  i  in  8.1 1.;  and  in  France,  i  in 
9.  Malthus  said  it  was  “a  great  national  disgrace  that  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  should  be  left  merely  to  a  few 
Sunday  schools.”  Sydney  Smith  declared  that  “  there  was  no 
Protestant  country  in  the  world  where  the  education  of  the 
poor  had  been  so  infamously  neglected  as  in  England.”  Dean 
Alford  wrote  :  “  Prussia  is  before  us,  Switzerland  is  before 

us,  France  is  before  us;  there  is  no  record  of  any  people 
on  earth  so  highly  civilized,  so  abounding  in  arts  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  so  grossly,  generally  ignorant,  as  the  English.” 

In  1832  the  government  took  its  first  step  toward  creating 
a  system  of  public  schools.  Parliament  voted  ;^20,ooo  to 
supplement  local  enterprise  in  building  schoolhouses.  It 
was  a  small  beginning.  But  Parliament  repeated  the  grant 
for  several  years,  and  then  it  began  to  increase  the  sum  voted. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  increase  began.  Parliament  in¬ 
cluded  normal  schools  and  teachers’  salaries  in  the  grants.  To 
trace  minutely  the  successive  steps  that  led  up  to  the  present 
system  of  elementary  schools  is  here  impossible  and  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  a  summary  of  four  or  five  points  will  assist  in 
understanding  the  present  status. 

When  a  good  beginning  had  once  been  made,  the  govern- 
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merit  rapidly  expanded  its  operations.  The  grants  voted  for 
schools  at  intervals  of  five  years  will  make  this  plain:  1835, 
i;’2o,ooo;  1840,  ;^r30,ooo;  1845,  ;^75.ooo ;  1850,  ;^i25,ooo; 
1855,  ^397.000:  i860,  .^798, 000;  1865,  ;6'637,ooo;  1869, 
A 1 5.000. 

At  first  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  was  apportioned  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  the  recommendation  of  the  two 
educational  societies.  But  in  tirr^e  there  began  to  develop,  in 
the  characteristic  English  manner,  a  Department  of  Education. 
In  1839  the  Privy  Council  passed  an  order  constituting  four 
persons,  named  “  a  committee  to  superintend  the  application 
of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
public  education.”  “The  committee,”  wrote  Mr. T.  H.  Green, 
“which  had  at  first  to  administer  £,y:i,ooo  a  year,  has  grown 
into  a  great  department  of  state,  dealing  with  an  annual  grant 
from  the  exchequer  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  exercising  a 
!  wider  and  more  important  discretion  than  is  left  to  any  other 
I  office.”  Finally,  Parliament  passed  an  Act  creating  a  vice 
I  president  of  the  council,  and  making  him  the  head  of  the 
committee  on  education ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  whole 
mechanism  of  administration  stood  simply  upon  usage.  The 
secretary  of  this  committee,  however,  was  and  is  its  real  head. 

The  department  established  an  inspectorship.  At  first  this 
extended  only  to  the  buildings  that  the  government  helped  to 
build  ;  but  when  grants  came  to  be  made  for  schools  also,  the 
inspection  was  extended  to  the  secular  teaching,  leaving  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  wholly  to  the  local  managers. 

The  first  rules  of  administration  adopted  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  afterward  by  the  committee  on  education,  were 
called  “  minutes.”  But  as  these  minutes  multiplied,  they 
finally  were  gathered  into  a  document  called  “  Code  of  Regu¬ 
lations  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,”  or  in  a  word,  “  The  Code.”  Pursuant  to  the 
ninety-seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  the  Department  an¬ 
nually  lays  the  code,  revised  from  time  to  time,  on  the  table 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  it  is  not  amended  by  the 
Houses,  or  rejected  by  either  of  them,  within  thirty  days,  it 
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becomes  of  force.  The  code  in  operation  at  any  time  contains 
the  conditions  that  public  elementary  schools  and  training 
colleges  for  teachers  must  comply  with,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  grant  from  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  maintenance. 

It  was  in  the  Revised  Code  of  i86i  that  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results  first  appeared.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  was  then 
the  vigorous  head  of  the  educational  committee.  The  annual 
grant  by  Parliament  had  grown  to  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling.  The  government,  under  the  peculiar 
system,  had  no  assurance  that  it  was  expending  its  money 
wisely.  Repeated  investigation,  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
very  clearly  that  much  of  it  was  little  better  than  thrown 
away.  Hitherto  the  government  had  made  its  payments  to 
teachers  personally,  according  to  a  prescribed  schedule.  Many 
of  them  were  worse  than  incompetent.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  the  payments  to  the 
schools  rather  than  to  the  teachers,  and  to  graduate  them  to 
the  results  of  individual  examinations  of  pupils,  or  to  with¬ 
hold  them  altogether.  More  definitely,  the  new  propositions 
were  these  :  “  The  school  must  be  held  in  approved  premises 

and  must  be  under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher;”  “the 
children  must  have  made  a  certain  number  of  attendances 
“  they  must  pass  an  individual  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  according  to  the  results  in  each  individual 
case,  a  grant  was  to  be  made.”  This  last  clause  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  payment  by  results  that  is  proposed  as  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lowe  took  the  plan  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission,  that  had  investigated  the 
state  of  public  education  in  the  years  1858-1860.  Mr.  Lowe 
said  the  government  must  have  proof  that  the  teachers  were 
doing  their  duty ;  class  examinations  were  not  adequate  ;  such 
expressions  as  “general  efficiency  ”  and  “  moral  atmosphere” 
in  the  reports  of  inspectors  were  “  impalpable  essences  ” ;  noth¬ 
ing  would  do  but  individual  examinations.  Mr.  Lowe  de¬ 
clared  :  “  If  the  new  system  is  costly  it  shall  at  least  be  effi- 
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'  cient ;  if  it  is  inefficient,  it  shall  be  cheap.”  Hence,  payment 
by  results  was,  primarily,  a  mode  of  guarding  the  treasury.  An 
American  might  think  that  the  proper  precaution  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  was  to  look  after  the  examination,  selection, 
and  supervision  of  the  teachers.  But  this  the  character  of  the 
system  that  had  grown  up  prevented.  The  government  did 
not  examine,  employ,  or  supervise  any  teachers.  There  were 
no  school  officers  other  than  the  committee  at  Whitehall  and 
the  inspectors  and  clerks  whom  it  appointed.  There  were 
thousands  of  government-assisted  schools,  but  there  was  not 
.  in  England  one  state  school,  as  we  understand  that  expression. 
I  The  government  had  formed  a  great  number  of  educational 
I  partnerships  with  local  managers  scattered  over  the  kingdom  ; 

the  government  furnishing  a  part  of  the  money  and  a  general 
j  inspection.  The  local  managers  provided  the  remainder  of 
I  the  money  and  local  management.  Fees  were  generally 
charged  ;  and  there  was  not,  in  our  sqnse,  a  free  school  in  Eng- 
land. 

Dissatisfaction  with  this  system  grew  quite  as  rapidly  as  the 
system  itself.  But  it  took  very  different  directions.  The  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  in  the  main,  was  well  satisfied,  because  the 
I  system  tended  to  its  aggrandizement.  The  Dissenters  gener¬ 
ally  were  displeased  ;  and  many  of  them,  because  they  saw  the 
existing  system  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church, 
took  up  the  position,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  doctrinaires,  that  the  state  should  not 
meddle  with  education,  but  leave  it  to  voluntary  enterprise. 
Then  there  sprang  up  the  secularists,  who  stood  on  this  plat¬ 
form,  adopted  at  Birmingham  in  1847:  “To  promote  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  law  in  England  and  Wales  of  a  system  of  free 
schools,  which,  supported  by  local  rates  and  managed  by  a 
local  committee  specially  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  rate¬ 
payers,  shall  inspect  secular  instruction,  only  leaving  to  par¬ 
ents,  guardians,  and  religious  teachers  the  in.struction  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  school  shall  be  closed  at  stated  hours  each  week." 

I  But  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  there  was  a  growing  con- 
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viction  that  the  state  must  go  farther  and  do  more.  Popular 
education  entered  into  politics.  In  1867  the  Queen,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  commended  the  subject  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  in  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power, 
with  an  immense  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pledged 
to  new  measures.  One  of  the  great  achievements  of  his  min¬ 
istry  was  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1867,  often  called 
the  “  Forster  Act,”  from  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  through 
the  Commons  by  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  vice  president 
of  the  council  and  head  of  the  educational  department.  1 
This  act,  and  two  supplementary  ones,  the  Sandon  Act  of  1876,  ' 
and  the  Mundella  Act  of  1880,  are  the  basis  of  the  elementary 
educational  system  of  England  and  Wales  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The  Forster  Act  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  those  who 
desired  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  schools,  pure 
and  simple,  leaving  private  schools  and  parochial  schools  to 
find  their  own  place.  It  changed  the  existing  edifice  some- 
what,  put  on  a  large  addition,  and  put  a  new  foundation  under 
the  whole  structure.  In  explaining  the  bill,  Mr.  Forster  said  | 
the  government  “  must  cover  the  country  with  good  schools,  ' 
and  get  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  those  schools.” 
This  one  sentence  from  his  speech  well  characterizes  the 
measure :  “  Our  object  is  to  complete  the  present  voluntary 
system,  to  fill  up  gaps,  sparing  the  public  money  where  it  can 
be  done  without,  procuring  as  much  as  possible  the  assistance 
of  the  parents,  and  welcoming,  as  much  as  we  rightly  can,  the 
co-operation  and  aid  of  those  benevolent  men  who  desire  to 
assist  their  neighbors.”  The  most  radical  feature  of  the  new 
Act  was  this:  it  divided  the  kingdom  into  school  districts; 
ascertained  in  what  districts  additional  school  facilities  were 
needed,  and  to  what  extent ;  created  local  school  boards, 
empowered  and  required  to  vote  local  rates  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools  to  be  carried  on  under  their  management, 
these  new  board  schools  being  intended  to  fill  the  gaps  m  the 
existing  system.  | 

The  Act  of  1870  defined  an  elementary  school  as  “a  school 
or  department  of  a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is 
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the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not 
include  any  school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the 
ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction  from  each 
scholar  exceed  ninepence  a  week.”  The  definition  of  a 
public  elementary  school  is  much  more  elaborate,  viz.: 

“  Every  elementary  school  wliich  is  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  element¬ 
ary  school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  every  public 
elementary  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  the 
following  regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be 
conspicuously  put  up  in  every  such  school),  namely: 

“‘(i)  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child 
being  admitted  into,  or  continuing  in  the  school,  that  he  shall 
attend,  or  abstain  from  attending,  any  Sunday-school  or  any 
place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious 
observance,  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the 
school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn 
by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 
his  parent  belongs. 

“  ‘(2)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observ¬ 
ance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given 
at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such  meet¬ 
ing,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and 
conspicuously  affixed  in  every  schoolroom,  and  any  scholar 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  observance  or 
instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school. 

“  ‘(3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall 
be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  Inspector  to  inquire  into  any 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to 
examine  any  scholar  therein- in  religious  knowledge,  or  in 
any  religious  subject  or  book. 
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“  ‘(4)  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in 
order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.’  ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  public  elementary  school  in  England 
is  something  very  different  from  such  a  school  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  a  board  school  or  a  voluntary  school ;  and 
if  a  voluntary  school,  it  may  be  a  Church  school,  a  Catholic 
school,  a  Congregational  school,  or  a  Jewish  school.  Board 
schools  derive  their  income  from  the  parliamentary'  grants, 
the  local  rates,  fees  or  “  children’s  pence,”  and  voluntary 
contributions.  Voluntary  public  schools  have  the  same 
sources  of  income,  except  the  rates.  The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  by  schools  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  grant,  in 
addition  to  those  prescribed  in  the  law  itself,  are  laid  down  in 
the  code.  Some  of  the  principal  conditions  found  in  the  code 
of  March,  1890,  that  went  into  operation  September  i,  are 
the  following: 

The  school  must  be  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school ; 
no  child  must  be  refused  admittance  on  other  than  reasonable 
grounds ;  the  time-table,  and  also  the  fees  charged  by  a  board 
school,  must  be  approved  by  the  department ;  the  school  must 
not  be  unnecessary,  nor  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  nor 
be  farmed  out  to  the  teachers ;  the  principal  teacher  must  be 
certificated ;  a  day  school  must  have  been  in  session  not  less 
than  400  half-days  in  the  year ;  the  school  premises  must 
be  healthy,  and  the  school  be  efficient ;  the  managers  must 
make  the  required  reports,  and  publish  annually  accounts  of 
their  income  and  expenditure :  and  the  income  must  be 
applied  only  for  the  purposes  of  public  elementary  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  annual  grants  made  to  schools  complying  with  these 
conditions  consist  of  several  grants,  that  are  determined  by  a 
set  of  very  technical  rules.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
grant  is  made  for  each  “  unit  of  average  attendance  ”  ;  or, 
as  we  should  say,  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year. 
Omitting  qualifications,  the  grant  for  an  infant  school,  com¬ 
prising  children  of  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age,  is  made  up 
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as  follows  :  (i)  A  fixed  grant  of  9s.  or  7s. ;  (2)  a  variable  grant 
of  2s.,  4s.,  or  6s. :  (3)  a  grant  of  is.  for  needlework  ;  (4)  a  sing¬ 
ing  grant  of  is.,  if  the  singing  is  by  note,  or  of  6d.  if  by  ear. 
That  is,  a  “  unit  of  average  attendance  ”  may  “  earn  ”  (as  it  is 
called)  17s.  for  this  school,  while  forty  such  units  may  earn 
forty  times  that  sum. 

The  grants  to  a  school  for  older  scholars  are  much  more 
complicated.  There  is  (i)  a  principal  grant  of  12s.  6d.  or  14s. ; 
(2)  a  fixed  grant  for  discipline  and  organization  of  is.  or  is. 
6d. ;  (3)  a  grant  for  needlework  of  is.  (for  girls  only);  (4)  a 
grant  for  singing  of  is.  or  6d. ;  (5)  a  grant  for  examination  in 
class  subjects  of  is.  or  2s. ;  (6)  a  grant  on  examination  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scholars  in  specific  subjects  of  4s.  ;  (7)  a  grant  (for  girls) 
for  cooking  ;  and  (8)  a  grant  (for  girls  also)  for  laundry  work. 
Class  subjects  are  English,  geography,  elementary  science, 

,  history,  and  needlework  for  girls.  The  specific  subjects  are 
algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  physiol 
ogy,  botany,  principles  of  agriculture,  Latin,  French,  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  Welsh  (in  Wales),  German,  bookkeeping,  and 
shorthand. 

Then  there  are  special  grants  for  day  schools  in  respect  of 
pupil  teachers  and  of  assistant  teachers  employed  for  schools 
so  situated  that  they  are  put  to  unusual  expense,  and  for 
evening  schools.  Training  colleges  for  teachers  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  total  annual  grant  to  any  school,  exclusive  of 
special  grants,  shall  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  for  each  unit  of  school 
attendance,  or  the  total  income  of  the  school  from  all  other 
sources  than  the  grant.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  grant  varies, 
consisting  of  so  many  different  items.  The  answer  is  easy. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  break  up  the  monotony  developed 
when  the  Revised  Code  was  first  put  in  force,  and  the  aim  of 
school  managers  was  to  crow'd  as  many  pupils  as  possible 
through  three  or  four  elementary  studies. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  rule  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  results  that  is  commended  for  our  acceptance  here  in 
America.  To  quote  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold': 

'  The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  II  :  26. 
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“  To  a  clever  Minister  and  an  austere  Secretary,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  newspapers,  the  scheme  of  ‘pay¬ 
ment  by  results,’  and  those  results  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  ‘  the  most  necessary  part  of  what  children  come 
to  school  to  learn  ’ — a  scheme  which  should  make  public  edu¬ 
cation,  ‘  if  not  efficient,  cheap,  and  if  not  cheap,  efficient  ’ — was, 
of  course,  attractive.  It  was  intelligible,  plausible,  likely  to 
be  carried,  likely  to  be  maintainable  after  it  had  been  carried. 
That,  by  concentrating  the  teacher’s  attention  upon  enabling 
his  scholars  to  pass  in  the  three  elementary  matters,  it  must 
injure  the  teaching,  narrow  it,  and  make  it  mechanical,  was  an 
educator’s  objection  easily  brushed  aside  by  our  public  men.” 

It  was  adopted  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
highest  educational  authority  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
device  of  a  man  who  looked  at  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  treasury,  and  not  the  standpoint  of  the 
schoolhouse.  It  has  never  been  adopted  on  the  Continent ; 
and  Mr.  Arnold  attributes  some  portion  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  English  schools  to  its  influence.  It  was  a  makeshift  when 
adopted,  and  a  confession  on  its  face  that  England  had  no 
system  of  state  schools.  No  doubt  it  corrected  the  partic¬ 
ular  evils  that  troubled  Mr.  Lowe.  This  is  shown  by  the  large 
falling-off  in  the  grants  from  i860  to  1869.  But  it  engen¬ 
dered  other  evils  that  a  high  English  authority  has  thus  sum¬ 
marized  ’ : 

“(a)  It  has  organized  a  system  of  cram,  under  which  ‘re¬ 
sults,’  measured  by  the  standard  examinations  as  opposed  to 
‘  methods,’  have  received  undue  recognition  and  reward,  {b) 
All  scholars,  whether  clever  or  dullards,  progress  at  the  same 
rate — one  standard  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  rate  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  simultaneously,  (c)  The  degree  of  success,  with  neglect, 
incapacity,  and  the  bad  influences  of  home  surroundings,  meets 
with  little  recognition  as  compared  with  the  success  in  ‘pass¬ 
ing’  a  high  percentage  of  scholars,  (d)  The  profession  of  the 
teacher  is  degraded  by  persistent  and  obtrusive  appeals  to  the 
desire  of  gain.  In  the  absence  of  monetary  inducements, 

*  Sonnenschein’s  Cyclopudin  oj  Education  :  Article,  “  Payment  by  Results.” 
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teachers  are  tempted  to  neglect  scholars  who  are  not  likely  to 
earn  good  grants,  (e)  Little  encouragement  is  given  to  teach¬ 
ers  to  forward  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  training  of 
their  scholars  as  opposed  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  mechani- 
cal  facilities  in  the  subjects  of  examination.  (/)  Scholars 
trained  under  this  system,  and  subsequently  passing  on  to 
secondary  schools,  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of  mental  alert¬ 
ness,  and  frequently  disappoint  their  early  promise.” 

For  many  years  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  education  in 
England  have  been  struggling  to  rid  the  schools  of  payment 
by  results.  The  Education  Department  itself  has  labored  to 
mitigate  its  evils;  in  the  present  code,  for  instance,  throwing 
the  individual  examinations  out  of  the  infant  schools  alto¬ 
gether,  and  otherwise  limiting  its  operation.  But  all  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  incubus  have  hitherto  proved  unavailing.  It 
was  adopted  to  guard  the  treasury  rather  than  the  school- 
house  ;  and  it  is  felt  in  influential  quarters  that  the  need  still 
exists,  in  view  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  Department  could  easily  manage  the  board 
schools,  but  there  have  grown  up  since  1832  thousands  of 
voluntary  schools  that  are  fed  from  the  treasury  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  feeding-pipe.  The  state  of  things  that  existed 
in  1861  still  exists,  and  in  an  intensified  form.  There  has 
been  since  1840  a  veritable  concordat  existing  between  the 
state  and  the  Church  schools,  and  this  the  state  does  not  see 
its  way  to  break  up.  What  the  future  may  be,  it  is  hard  to 
predict ;  but  for  the  time  sectarianism  is  the  pledge  of  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  in  the  schools  of  England. 

To  adopt  this  system  in  the  United  States  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  There  would  arise  systems  of  schools  within 
a  system.  There  would  be  the  board  public  schools,  the 
Catholic  public  schools,  the  Lutheran  public  schools,  and  so 
on.  As  a  consequence,  children  and  teachers  would  be  segre¬ 
gated  according  to  their  religious  affiliations;  points  of  fric¬ 
tion  would  be  multiplied ;  irritation  and  jealousy  would 
increase,  and  the  public  school  system,  in  the  best  of  all  senses^ 
would  cease  to  exist. 
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Not  very  long  ago  the  older  portions  of  the  United  States 
were  supplied  with  schools  of  a  very  heterogeneous  character. 
In  most  States  there  were  the  State  schools,  not  well  organized 
and  nowhere  free.  In  all  the  States  there  were  private  schools 
and  denominational  schools  of  various  kinds.  In  these  schools 
of  various  kinds  the  children  were  distributed  with  large 
reference  to  social  rank,  condition,  and  religious  connections. 
Narrowness  and  selfishness  were  the  result.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  public  school  system,  as  it  now  exists,  to  have  swept  this 
order  of  things  away.  Thousands  of  private  schools  and  de¬ 
nominational  schools  have  disappeared.  Save  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  the  small 
number  in  the  parochial  schools  of  other  churches,  and  the 
small  number  who  attend  private  schools  for  private  reasons, 
the  children  of  the  state  have  been  brought  together  in 
one  system  of  schools,  erected  and  supported  by  the  state. 
With  all  the  faults  of  these  schools,  the  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  and  political  interests  of  the  country  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  them.  To  build  up  this  system  has  cost  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  of  thought,  and  of  money.  It  has  been 
opposed  at  every  step  by  the  friends  of  special  educational 
views  and  of  narrow  interests.  It  is  one  system,  and  one  it  is 
likely  to  remain.  In  England,  where  social  distinctions  are 
old  and  firmly  rooted,  where  the  Established  Church  is  all 
powerful,  where  the  strife  between  the  Establishment  and 
Nonconformity  is  bitter,  payment  by  results  may  be  tempor¬ 
arily  useful  in  aiding  the  people  to  reach  a  unified  system  of 
state  schools.  In  the  United  States  there  is  little  reason  to 
fear  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  enter  to  disintegrate  and  finally 
destroy  the  system  that  now  exists. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS 
AN  AGNOSTIC  VIEW 

Two  prominent  and  diverse  ideals  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  the  young  are  brought  before  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  pedagogical  science.  The  one  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  ideal,  the  other  the  vital ;  or,  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view,  one  method  may  be  termed  empirical 
and  the  other  scientific.  The  first  is  best  characterized  by  the 
term  “  instruction  ” ;  the  latter  by  the  term  “  education.”  The 
one  aims  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  the  child  certain  facts 
assumed  to  be  verified,  and  certain  definitely  formulated  ideas 
and  principles  bearing  upon  the  various  topics  of  intellectual 
apprehension,  which  must  be  received  on  authority  of  the 
teacher  or  text-book  and  memorized  by  the  pupil.  The  other 
subordinates  the  memorizing  of  facts  and  dates  and  verbal 
formulas,  and  aims  chiefly  to  draw  out  that  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  to  energize  and  cultivate  his  faculties  of 
perception,  observation,  and  original  judgment,  thus  fitting  him 
for  creating  direct  and  original  relations  with  the  problems  of 
thought  and  life,  and  enabling  him  to  battle  successfully  with 
the  resistance  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  in  the  subsequent 
experiences  of  an  active  career  in  the  competitive  arena  of  the 
social  world.  The  one  method,  in  short,  aims  to  yi>r;«the  child 
on  some  preconceived  mold  or  model  of  authority  ;  the  other  to 
inform  him  by  stimulating  and  developing  to  harmonious  uses 
all  the  native  powers  of  his  being. 

In  all  departments  of  ordinary  intellectual  training,  the 
wise  instructor  at  the  present  day  recognizes  the  fatal  defects 
of  the  first  method,  and  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the 
second.  More  and  more  the  text-book  is  subordinated  to  the 
living  voice  of  the  trained  and  intelligent  teacher  ;  more  and 
more  a  true  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  psychological 
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science  is  recognized  as  essential  in  the  educator;  more  and 
more  the  personality  of  the  child  is  respected,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher  are  wisely  directed  to  secure  his  natural  and 
harmonious  development. 

There  is  one  department  of  thought,  however,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  general  opposition  to  the  employment  of  that 
method  which  in  all  other  departments  is  recognized  as 
supremely  excellent.  That  department,  which  in  its  name 
assumes  to  possess  the  character  and  functions  of  a  science;  is 
termed  theology.  When  we  investigate  its  pretensions  to 
be  regarded  as  a  science,  or  “  word,”  or  “  logos,”  of  the  infinite, 
we  find  instead  of  a  single  well  defined  system  of  thought, 
universally  accepted  as  true  by  intelligent  minds,  methods  as 
diverse  as  the  innumerable  contending  sects.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  compare,  or  estimate,  the  respective  values  of 
the  claims  made  for  these  numerous  theological  systems.  I 
desire  simply  to  note  that  theology  bears  a  very  different 
relation  to  pedagogical  science  from  mathematics,  or  natural 
science,  or  history,  or  geography,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  intellectual  culture.  In  all  other  departments 
of  thought,  with  the  possible  exception  of  philosophy,  there 
is  a  body  of  data  and  of  laws  derived  therefrom  by  scientific 
induction,  which  is  recognized  as  possessing  universal  val¬ 
idity.  In  theology,  there  is  no  universally  recognized  “  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  competent  ”  to  determine  what  shall  or  what 
shall  not  be  accepted  and  taught  as  true.  No  form  of  the¬ 
ology,  therefore,  possesses  that  scientific  justification  which 
entitles  it  to  be  regarded  a«  truth  and  taught  as  such  in  our 
public  schools. 

As  an  American,  I  do  not  assume  that,  in  this  country,  we 
have  attained  perfection  in  our  modes  of  government,  in  our 
conduct  of  public  education,  or  in  our  estimate  of  the  values 
either  of  ideas  or  of  institutions.  In  some  respects  we  are 
evidently  far  from  the  attainment  of  this  ideal.  In  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state,  however,  I 
believe  we  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  which  other 
nationalities  will  one  day  be  compelled  to  follow,  and  to  which 
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we  ourselves  may  well  render  a  more  rigid  and  exact  obedi¬ 
ence.  Our  fathers  had  before  them  the  lessons  of  all  history, 
and  declined  to  allow  the  newly  launched  ship  of  state  to  be 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  theological  disputation.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  New  England  Puritans,  of  Rhode  Island  Baptists, 
of  New  York  and  Virginia  Episcopalians,  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island  Quakers,  and  of  Maryland  Catholics  united 
in  declaring  that  in  this  country  church  and  state  should  be 
forever  separate  ;  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  in  matters  theological ;  that 
religious  dogmas  should  not  be  inculcated  by  the  state  nor 
elevated  into  conditions  of  citizenship.  In  some  minor  par¬ 
ticulars  we  have  failed  to  be  wholly  consistent  with  this  high 
ideal,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  held  it  steadily  in  view.  We 
have  squared  our  institutions  to  it,  and  I  believe  its  principles 
are  to-day  accepted  and  respected  by  the  vast  majority  of 
American  citizens  of  whatever  religious  connection. 

I  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion  of  Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  ‘  by  Bishop  Spalding  and  Dr.  Grant.  The 
former  suggests  rather  than  clearly  defines  the  position  held 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  in  a  style  and  temper  so  altogether 
admirable  that  it  will  doubtless  carry  conviction  to  some 
minds  which  would  violently  oppose  a  more  impetuous  and 
forcible  demand.  Bishop  Spalding’s  article  is  one  which  every 
protestant  Christian  and  every  dogmatic  “  liberal,”  as  well, 
would  do  well  to  read ;  and  in  which  all  men,  of  whatever 
creed,  or  no  creed,  may  find  much  which  compels  assent.  When 
the  Bishop  says,  for  example,  that  “  the  end  of  education 
is  to  fit  man  for  completeness  of  life,  to  train  all  his  faculties, 
to  call  all  his  endowments  into  play,  to  make  him  symmetrical 
and  whole  in  body  and  soul,”  he  eloquently  voices  an  ideal 
which  all  thoughtful  educators  are  compelled  to  recognize  as 
expressive  of  the  highest  truth;  and  his  concluding  para¬ 
graph  is  instinct  with  noble  and  uplifting  thought  which,  in 
its  essence,  must  command  assent  even  from  those  who  ignore 
'  II :  105  ;  III  :  40. 
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or  deny  its  theological  implications.  What  thoughtful  man  can 
fail  to  perceive  with  him  that  “  the  deeper  tendency  of  the 
present  age  is  not  to  exclude  religion  from  any  vital  process, 
but  rather  to  widen  the  content  of  the  idea  of  religion  until  it 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  man  ”  ?  So  complete  is  my  own 
agreement  with  this  pregnant  thought  that  I  propose  to  make 
it  the  text  for  a  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  of  religious 
education  in  state  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  agnostic. 

My  own  agnosticism  is  of  the  Spencerian  rather  than  of  the 
Huxleian  type,  and  I  have  little  intellectual  sympathy  with 
that  crude  variety  of  dogmatic  “  liberalism  ”  which  sometimes 
masquerades  behind  the  agnostic  name.  Yet  I  confess  my  fel¬ 
lowship  with  that  class  which  Dr.  Grant  so  cavalierly  rules 
out  in  his  opening  paragraph  as  possessing  no  rights  which  the 
majority  is  bound  to  respect.  In  the  benighted  regions  of  the 
Provinces  it  may  be  that  “  gnostics  ”  are  plentiful  and  agnostics 
are  few  ;  but  in  the  metropolis  of  America  I  do  not  find  myself 
without  company.  Indeed,  I  find  kinship  of  thought  on  every 
side,  and  perceive  in  that  I  am  one  of  a  numerous  and  growing 
army,  who,  on  the  basis  of  modern  scientific  psychology,  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  are  some  things  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  know.  In  this  country  we  are  not  disfranchised 
for  our  intellectual  modesty.  We  are  permitted  to  affirm  in 
the  courts,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  live  on  amicable  terms 
with  our  more  or  less  orthodox  fellow-citizens.  In  some 
quarters  we  are  even  welcomed  to  the  churches  and  permitted 
to  teach  the  things  that  we  do  know,  or  think  we  know,  in  the 
Sunday  schools.  Nor  are  our  rights  in  the  public  schools 
seriously  abridged.  I  have  even  seen  it  hinted  in  the  vera¬ 
cious  newspapers  of  the  vicinage,  and  charged  in  the  more  or 
less  veracious  theological  conferences,  that  some  of  us  are 
seated  in  public  pedagogical  chairs.  It  is  nowhere  asserted, 
that  I  have  seen,  that  we  are  not  good  and  conscientious 
teachers  when  we  are  thus  honored,  or  that  we  force  our  own 
intellectual  convictions  upon  the  pupils  committed  to  our 
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I  That  I  may  make  my  position  somewhat  clearer,  let  me 
ask,  then,  Who  is  the  philosophical  agnostic?  What  does  he 
ask  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  public  education  ?, 

The  agnostic  is  one  who  recognizes  the  limitations,  the  finite¬ 
ness,  of  the  human  intellect.  He  perceives,  not  that  there  is  no 
infinite  reality  external  to  the  human  mind,  but  that  this  re¬ 
ality  can  only  be  known  to  man  symbolically,  as  determined 
by  the  nature  of  his  psychical  limitations.  The  philosophical 
agnostic  does  not  agree  with  Issaurat,  in  his  wholesale  de¬ 
nunciation  of  religion,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Bishop 
j  Spalding.  Issaurat  represents  a  class  with  which  the  agnostic 
has  even  less  sympathy  than  he  has  with  the  dogmatic  theo¬ 
logian — the  equally  dogmatic  assertors  of  materialism.  In 
the  person  of  its  ablest  representative,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 

I  philosophical  agnosticism  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  re- 
j  ligious  faculty  in  man,  and  makes  no  protest  against  its 
rational  culture  and  normal  activity.  This,  indeed,  Mr. 
Spencer  regards  as  essential  to  the  full  and  complete  life,  the 
attainment  of  which  is  the  supreme  aim  of  his  ethical  and 
social  philosophy. 

Religion,  however,  to  the  philosophical  agnostic,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  identified  with  the  theological  garments  in  which 

Iit  happens  to  be  clothed.  These  it  changes  from  age  to  age, 
to  suit  the  intellectual  requirements  of  various  peoples  in 
different  stages  of  culture  and  development.  The  reality, 
however,  persists  in  spite  of  these  shifting  phases  of  its  mani¬ 
festation,  and  will  endure  when  the  last  vestige  of  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  and  man-made  theology  is  stripped  from  its 
essential  truth.  Taking  this  view  of  religion,  the  agnostic 

[would  have  no  objection  to  the  training  of  the  religious 
nature  of  his  children  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  the  most  enlightened  educators  aim  to  train  their  intel¬ 
lectual  natures.  He  does  object  strongly,  however,  to  the  in¬ 
culcation,  even  by  inference  or  object-lesson,  of  theological 
•  dogmas,  which,  in  his  view,  can  never  do  otherwise  than  dis- 
I  tort,  and  unwisely  bias  and  misdirect  the  normal  activities  of 
ithe  religious  sentiment. 
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Nor  does  the  agnostic  conceive  it  impossible  to  train  and  ' 
develop  the  religious  sentiment  without  the  inculcation  of 
dogma,  or  even  apart  from  any  technical  Christian  teaching. 
The  essentials  of  the  religious  sentiment,  which  underlie  all  its 
specific  manifestations,  are  reverence,  faithfulness,  and  faith  in 
the  reality  of  the  Unseen.  All  these  sentiments  and  faculties 
may  be  stimulated  along  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  of  children  without  any  dogmatic  teaching ;  and  unless  the 
teacher  can  arouse  these  sentiments  in  his  pupils  in  connection 
with  their  daily  tasks,  he  is  lacking  in  complete  preparation 
and  qualification  for  his  worthy  and  noble  undertaking. 

All  teaching  implies  the  fundamental  distinction  between  j 
truth  and  error — between  that  which  conforms  to  reality  and  | 
tliat  which  does  not  so  conform,  or  merely  appears  so  to  con¬ 
form.  Reverence  for  truth,  then,  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  knowledge,  and  must  be  inculcated  at  every  .step  of  in¬ 
tellectual  advancement.  With  the  evolution  and  wise  culture 
of  the  rational  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  mind  will  naturally  come  to  regard  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  those  higher  uniformities  of  conduct  which  constitute 
the  perfect  flower  of  human  character,  as  phenomena  of  an 
underlying  and  indwelling  reality,  which  is  the  source  and 
nexus  of  all  specific  forms  of  truth,  and  merits  the  reverence 
which  the  mind  has  been  taught  to  bestow  upon  the  principle 
of  truth  everywhere.  Parents  who  deem  the  teaching  of  dog¬ 
matic  theology  essential,  can  easily  divert  this  sentiment  into 
channels  which  they  deem  desirable,  by  Instruction  in  the 
home  or  the  Sunday  school,  while  the  mind  of  the  child  re¬ 
mains  plastic  and  receptive  ;  but  this  is  manifestly  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  state,  as  we  define  it  in  America. 

Whether  we  derive  the  word  religion  from  rclegere  or  re- 
ligare,  that  “  binding  back  ”  which  implies  a  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  those  laws  by 
which  we  arc  related  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  that  “  conning 
over  and  over,”  which  implies  the  persi.stcnt  search  for  that  j 
which  is  real  and  true,  both  of  these  conceptions  symbolize  the  I 
quality  of  faithfulness  which  is  essential  to  the  manifestation  I 
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*1  and  exercise  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Here  again  we  have 
a  quality  which  is  necessarily  and  naturally  developed  by  all 
wise  educational  methods,  and  the  growth  of  which  may  be 
stimulated  apart  from  all  ceremonial  acts  or  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing,  We  rightly  affirm  of  him  who  applies  himself  to  the  duty 
of  the  hour  with  sincerity  and  faithfulness  that  he  religiously 
performs  his  obligations.  As  the  quaint  George  Herbert  says: 

Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  His  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

'  It  1:5  this  sort  of  religion,  which  enters  into  every  thought, 
'  which  inspires  and  elevates  every  act  of  the  daily  life,  that  the 
I  agnostic  thinks  it  important  to  teach  and  to  practice,  rather 
than  that  which  differentiates  religion  from  life,  and  makes  it 
consist  in  special  acts  of  ritual  and  worship; — a  religion  which, 
as  Bishop  Spalding  says,  “  is  not  the  worship  of  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  holiness,  and  justice  alone,  but  is  also  the  worship  of  the 
humane,  the  beautiful,  and  the  industriously  active.” 

Faith  in  the  Unseen  Reality  is  inculcated  by  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  faithful  work.  It  may  seem  strange  to  those 
j  who  have  studied  agnosticism  in  the  camp  of  its  enemies 
to  find  this  sentiment  held  up  as  a  part  of  the  agnostic’s 
1  creed.  He  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  one  who  has  no  faith  in 
I  anything — who  repudiates  faith  as  the  mother  of  all  super- 
I  stitions,  and  accepts  nothing  which  cannot  be  logically  and  in- 
I  ductively  demonstrated.  The  existence  of  an  Unseen  Reality 
I  which,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  faculties,  is  in  its  essential 
I  nature  unknowable,  is,  however,  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
1  the  agnostic’s  creed.  Herbert  Spencer  declares  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  this  Reality  to  be  the  most  certain  of  all  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  with  one  of  old  he  asks,  substantially,  “  Who  by 
searching  can  find  out  God  ?  Who  can  know  the  Almighty  to 
perfection  ?  ”  Who  shall  declare  a  scietice  of  the  Infinite  ? 

Indeed,  we  may  not  only  apprehend  the  existence  of  this 

1  reality,  and  know  that  our  own  lives,  as  well  as  the  life  and 
being  of  universal  nature,  are  dependent  upon  it,  but  reason 
teaches  us,  as  Mr.  Spencer  declares,  that  though  to  clothe  it 
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with  human  personality  and  consciousness  were  to  limit  and 
belittle  it,  yet  we  must  believe  that  it  “transcends  human  per¬ 
sonality  and  consciousness  as  much  as  these  transcend  a 
plant’s  functions.”  It  is  greater,  not  less,  than  all  that  we  see 
and  know.  Here,  then,  is  an  abundant  stimulus  to  faith  in 
the  Unseen,  as  a  reality  superior  to  all  the  shifting  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  senses,  and  without  which  these  phenomena  are 
an  idle  phantasmagoria,  unrelated  to  any  common  principle 
of  life,  manifesting  no  intelligible  trend  or  purpose.  I  cannot 
grant  the  assertion  of  Bishop  Spalding  that  sectarians  more 
than  others  experience  a  moral  fervor,  an  enthusiasm  for  hu¬ 
manity.  j 

Reverence,  faithfulness,  and  faith — are  not  these  ethical  as 
well  as  religious  qualities,  and  as  such  are  they  not  inculcated 
in  all  serious  and  faithful  work?  Granting  with  the  student 
of  human  origins,  that  religion  is  older  than  morality,  and 
arises  from  a  different  source  ;  admitting  as  all  close  observ¬ 
ers  must,  that  a  lofty  sentimental  piety,  and  rigid  observance 
of  ritualistic  practices,  are  quite  consistent  with  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  sense  of  justice  and  moral  obligations  ;  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  in  our  day  no  conception  of  religion  is  complete 


which  is  not  inclusive  of  morality.  It  is  a  significant  admis¬ 
sion  of  Bishop  Spalding  that  the  tendency  to  ignore  creeds, 
which  he  rightly  interprets  as  a  sign  of  waning  belief  in  dog-  | 
matic  religion,  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  religious  life.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  moral  fervor  is  kept  alive  by  ritual  observances,  that 
I  believe  the  exact  opposite  to  this  statement  more  nearly 
expresses  the  truth.  The  identification  of  morals  with  secta¬ 
rian  dogmas  and  ceremonial  observances,  has  been  well-nigh 
fatal  to  all  the  genuine  springs  of  ethical  effort.  It  has  based 
morality  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  a  verbal  statement  of 
truth,  instead  of  upon  the  truth  itself  as  revealed  in  the  nature 
of  things — in  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  By  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  remote  and  extrinsic  penalties  for  wrong-doing,  it 
has  robbed  the  soul  of  the  finer  ethical  insight  which  declares 
that  the  effects  of  evil  acts  are  intrinsic,  and  instantly  enforced 
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in  the  atrophy  of  character.  In  this  era  of  crumbling  creeds 
and  shifting  opinions,  the  greatest  service  to  morality  is  to 
teach  the  momentous  truth  that  the  enforcement  of  the  moral 
law  is  not  dependent  upon  man’s  speculative  opinions  about 
God  or  the  universe.  It  is  the  false  teaching  that  it  is  so  de¬ 
pendent,  and  not  the  contrary  teaching  which  renders  the 
moral  law  meaningless.  This  teaching  of  the  instant  penalty 
of  wrong-doing  will  be  as  effective  with  the  children  of  atheists 

I  and  agnostics,  of  materialists  and  infidels,  as  with  those  of  the 
most  devout  Christian ;  and  there  is  no  place,  except  the  fam- 
I  ily,  where  it  can  be  so  effectively  enforced  as  in  the  public 
I  school. 

Though  the  public  school  may  not  teach  dogma  or  ritual, 
or  rightly  force  upon  any  pupil  a  stated  reading  of  the  Bible, 
or  repetition  of  prayers,  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  it 
should  not  wisely  cultivate  the  religious  nature  of  the  pupil 
and  teach  the  soundest  principles  of  morality.  If  the  parent 
at  home  or  in  the  Church  chooses  to  have  this  teaching  sup¬ 
plemented  by  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  his  particular  faith, 

I  well  and  good.  To  this  the  agnostic  can  raise  only  a  moral 
:  and  rational  objection,  for  over  the  action  of  sectarian  parents 
in  their  individual  and  parental  capacity  he  has  no  control. 
I  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  sectarian  teaching  into 
1  public  schools,  or  to  appropriate  the  public  educational  funds 
to  denominational  institutions  of  learning,  he  is  impelled  to 
enter  his  most  emphatic  protest. 

Nor,  in  entering  this  protest  does  he  speak  for  himself  alone, 
or  for  those  only  with  whom  he  is  in  intellectual  agreement ; 
nor  for  these  inclusive  of  the  small  number  of  avowed  atheists 
and  “  infidels,”  whose  rights  are  violated  by  such  a  misuse  of 
educational  opportunities.  His  judgment  herein  is  sustained 
by  large  numbers  of  the  thoughtful  friends  of  public  education 
among  all  denominations  of  Christian  believers,  who  see  clearly 

Ithat  the  allotment  of  educational  funds  to  denominational 
schools  would  be  the  practical  destruction  of  our  public  school 
system,  and  that  the  only  logical  ground  upon  which  we  can 
resist  the  demands  of  our  Catholic  fellow-citizens  for  such  a 
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division  is  that  of  the  complete  secularity  of  our  public  schools. 
Half-way  measures  like  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Grant  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  neither  to  the  Catholic  nor  to  the  liberal ;  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  can  only  be  found  in  a  position  of  absolute 
equity  to  all  classes  in  the  community. 

The  cultivated  philosophical  agnostic  deeply  regrets  the 
necessity  of  excluding  from  the  schools  the  classic  literature  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.  If  some  of  the  Psalms 
and  portions  of  the  law  and  prophetical  writings,  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  selections  from  the  New 
Testament,  could  be  read  as  literature  and  for  ethical  inspira¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  ethical  writings  of  the  Buddhist, 
the  wisdom  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  and  the  Stoic  phil¬ 
osophers,  without  sanctimoniousness  of  tone,  or  tacit  assump¬ 
tions  of  fetichistic  efficacy,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
such  readings — at  least,  not  on  the  part  of  the  agnostic.  The 
sectarian,  I  suspect,  would  object  to  such  use  of  these  liter¬ 
atures,  as  it  would  tend  to  break  down  that  exclusive  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Bible  as  a  supernatural  revelation  which  he  de¬ 
sires  to  inculcate,  and  to  place  its  ethical  teachings  upon  the 
same  ground  as  that  whereon  the  wisdom  of  uninspired  sages 
is  permitted  to  rest.  The  study  of  comparative  religion  gives 
breadth  to  the  mind,  and  is  full  of  the  noblest  ethical  inspira¬ 
tion;  but  for  similar  reasons  this,  too,  is  excluded  not  only 
from  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  but  too  frequently 
from  our  universities  and  advanced  institutions  of  learning. 

But  if  we  cannot  inculcate  breadth  of  view  and  depth  of 
moral  sentiment  by  the  use  of  these  noble  literatures,  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  left  a  well  of  ethical  inspiration  in  the  study 
of  the  exact  sciences.  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  recognized  this  function  in  scientific  instruction  in  a 
beautiful  passage  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting: 

“Science,”  he  affirms,  “enriches  the  higher  life  of  human¬ 
ity,  not  out  of  its  intellectual  funds  alone.  Ethical  principles 
and  practice  are  stiffened  by  influences  from  the  same  source. 
Instance,  the  love  of  right  for  right’s  sake,  the  reverence  of 
simple  truth,  irrespective  of  consequences,  which  has  come 
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into  being  almost  solely  from  the  inculcation  of  exact  science. 
This  is  a  result  for  which  those  who  love  righteousness  should 
be  grateful  to  the  Positive  Philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  pos¬ 
itivists  have,  without  thinking  of  it,  become  powerful  ethical 
teachers.  They  have  insisted,  as  had  never  been  done  before, 
upon  the  importance  of  laying  aside  prejudice  and  interest, 
and  getting  at  simple,  unalloyed  fact.  There  has  been  called 
into  existence  thus  a  new,  distinct,  and  most  beautiful  form  of 
the  love  of  truth.  This  noble  phase  of  virtue  is  emphasized 
and  nourished  to-day  in  every  scientific  laboratory  and  class¬ 
room  throughout  the  world.  It  has  come  to  possess  even  the¬ 
ology,  and  will  yet  revolutionize  that  science.  It  has  gone 
over  into  the  study  of  the  past,  and  founded  the  science  of 
historical  investigation.  Many  false  but  time-honored  judg¬ 
ments  touching  the  men  and  things  of  former  times  are  chang¬ 
ing  in  consequence  of  the  truer  historical  apprehension  engen¬ 
dered  from  this  cause.  It  results  that  national  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  animosities  are  becoming  less  intense,  opening  the  way 
for  larger  peace  and  good  will  toward  men.  .  .  Natural 
theology  will  have  to  be  recast,  but  its  new  form  will  add  in¬ 
finitely  to  its  impressiveness.  VVe  shall  find  it  no  loss  to  have 
relinquished  the  untenable  distributive  theology  of  Paley,  when 
in  its  stead  is  installed  that  grander  thought  of  a  perfect  cos¬ 
mic  unity  reached  through  the  clash  of  forces  energizing  ap¬ 
parently  without  aim.  Science  is  destined  to  prove  at  this 
point  an  immense  missionary  power.”  With  these  noble 
words  of  this  able  and  conservative  educator,  I  most  heartily 
agree.  As  long  as  science  remains  in  our  common  schools,  we 
need  fear  no  decay  of  the  moral  sentiment,  though  every  shred 
of  dogmatic  theology  goes  out. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen 
is  the  sole  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions,  the  public  school 
is  a  vital  necessity.  Imperfect  as  our  system  doubtless  is  in 
many  respects,  it  must  be  sustained,  strengthened,  and  per¬ 
fected  by  [all  the  means  at  our  command.  To  this  end  we 
need  unity  of  purpose  and  wisdom  of  plan  and  administration. 
Our  system  of  public  education  is  too  sacred  to  [be  thrown 
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into  the  arena  of  sectarian  dispute.  The  agnostic  does  not 
ask  that  his  particular  belief  shall  be  inculcated  in  the 
schools.  He  does  not  plead  for  any  special  favors  at  the 
hand  of  the  public.  He  only  asks,  in  common  with  large 
numbers  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  schools  be  protected 
from  disintegration  by  conforming  to  the  simple  require- 
ments  of  equal  justice  in  the  matter  of  religious,  instruction. 
He  asks  that  the  recognized  principles  of  natural  morality  be 
clearly  taught,  and  the  intrinsic  penalties  of  wrong-doing  be 
plainly  inculcated.  This,  he  believes,  cannot  be  successfully 
done  while  classes  or  individuals  are  subjected  to  injustice  in  the 
administration  of  public  education,  as  they  are  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  religious  observances  in  violation  of  their  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions.  The  agnostic  asks,  therefore,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  those 
common  truths  which  are  embodied  in  proper  courses  of  secu¬ 
lar  instruction,  including  such  incidental  training  of  the  moral 
and  religious  nature  of  the  pupil  as  is  the  natural  accompani¬ 
ment  of  all  wise  educational  efforts.  Thus  only,  he  believes, 
can  our  schools  be  successfully  maintained ;  thus  only  can  we 
logically  resist  all  efforts  for  the  disintegration  of  our  public 
school  system  by  the  division  of  the  educational  funds ;  thus 
only  can  public  instruction  be  so  applied  that  it  will  produce 
nobler  and  more  manly  men  and  women,  and  better  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lewis  G.  Janes 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  (III) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  set  forth  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  compulsory  education  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  of  to-day,  and  to  put  to  the  test  of  results,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  methods  adopted  for  its  solution.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  problem  is  not  quite  the  same 
now  that  it  was  a  half  century  ago.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  not  the 
same.  The  coming  to  our  shores  of  increasing  numbers  of 
foreign  born,  the  growing  up  among  us  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  children  of  these- foreign  born,  the  massing 
in  our  great  cities  of  both  foreign  and  native  populations,  the 
settlement  in  our  Northwest  and  newer  West  of  hundreds  of 
alien  colonies,  the  development  in  our  manufacturing  com¬ 
munities  of  great  industries  employing  the  unskilled  labor  of 
children — these  facts  and  others  equally  significant  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  once  simple  question.  How  shall  the  youth  be 
instructed  ?  more  difficult  to  answer  here  in  America  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  this  nineteenth  century,  than  in  almost  any  other 
country  of  our  rank  in  civilization.  Under  these  changed  condi¬ 
tions,  we  find  the  discussion  of  compulsion  chiefly  centering  at 
three  vital  points  of  agitation.  These  are:  (i)  The  restriction  of 
the  employment  of  children  of  school  age  ;  (2)  provision  for  the 
children  of  the  very  poor,  so  that  they  may  not  be  kept  from 
school  by  sheer  destitution  ;  (3)  regulation  and  limitation  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  offered  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  the  public  schools,  especially  of  the  instruction  given  in 
schools  supported  by  religious  bodies  for  children  of  alien 
parentage  or  descent. 

To  illustrate  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  the  different 
phases  of  the  first  in  this  group  of  very  practical  problems,  I 
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cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  Rhode  Island’s  experience ; 
for  while  the  labor  of  children  has  been  a  subject  of  legislation 
in  many  States,  it  has  nowhere  else  come  to  be  a  matter  of 
real  concern  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  About 
ten  years  ago  Rhode  Island  first  became  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  placing  some  reasonable  restriction  on  the 
employment  of  children  in  factory  labor.  There  had  been 
feeble  attempts  at  restriction  in  the  past,  by  a  kind  of  local 
option  which  left  all  initiative  to  the  towns  and  cities,  but 
these  had  been  fruitless.  In  the  meantime,  the  neighboring 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  starting  with  the 
somewhat  crude  enactments  already  noted,'  had  made  marked 
progress  in  working  out  efficient  systems  of  supervision,  and 
several  other  States  had  followed  their  lead.  The  immediate 
effect,  however,  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  her  neighbors 
had  been  anything  but  favorable  in  Rhode  Island,  for  families 
had  come  thither  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  employment  in  mills  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  such  employment  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  truant  officers  in  their  former  homes.  The  result 
was  that  ignorance  became  an  evil  that  could  no  longer  be 
disguised.  The  showing  made  by  the  census  of  1880  was 
appalling.  The  proportion  of  illiterates  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion — II  per  cent. — was  unequaled  in  any  other  Northern 
State.  The  foreign  element  in  Rhode  Island’s  population  is 
large,  and  hopelessly  ignorant,  so  far  as  the  adults  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  evident  that  the  State  must  take  active  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  the  schooling  of  the  young  children  (19  per  cent, 
of  whom  lived  in  the  cities  and  large  villages),  or  this  living 
mass  of  illiteracy  would  grow  steadily  greater.* 

The  law  which  Rhode  Island  finally  enacted  as  a  partial 
safeguard  against  the  growing  evil  disclo.sed  by  the  census 
returns,  was  by  no  means  extreme  in  any  of  its  provisions. 
Compared  with  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  States,  it  was  decidedly  moderate.  Connecticut 


'  Educational  Revikw,  III ;  447-448. 

*  Rhode  Island  School  Report  for  1882,  pp.  113-I19. 
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and  Massachusetts  had  made  thirteen  the  minimum  age  of 
employment  in  factories,  stores,  and  workshops.  Rhode 
Island  placed  the  restriction  at  ten,  and  then  made  it  apply  only 
during  school  hours.  The  compulsory  period  was  made  un- 
usually  long — between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen — but  only 
twelve  weeks’  attendance  in  each  year  was  required.  Children 
between  ten  and  fifteen  may  not  be  employed  except  in  vaca¬ 
tions,  unless  they  shall  have  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks 
in  the  twelve  months  preceding  employment.  Rhode  Island 
officials  have  found  even  this  law,  which  is  apparently  far  less 
exacting  than  most  employment  laws  of  recent  date,  quite  hard 
enough  to  enforce.  There  has  been  almost  constant  complaint 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  in  factories.  Still 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  this  class  of  children 
into  the  schools,  and  in  some  communities  truancy  seems  to 
have  been  practically  done  away  with.’  The  State  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  schools  believes  that  a  more  uniform  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law  may  be  obtained  by  giving  supervisory  power 
to  State  officials,  as  is  done  in  Connecticut.  The  Rhode  Island 
experiment  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  vigorous  attempt,  be¬ 
gun  under  wholly  modern  conditions,  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  child  labor  as  a  part  of  the  educational  problem.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  had  been  in  force  before  the  French  Canadians 
had  settled  in  the  factory  towns  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
The  newcomers  found  the  laws  in  operation,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey  them.  In  Rhode  Island,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  foreigners  had  been  growing  up  in  ignorance 
for  years,  in  some  communities,  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  them  into  the  schools.  Considering  the  difficulty  that 
must,  of  necessity,  attend  the  execution  of  any  law  under  such 
circumstances,  the  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  measure 
of  success  thus  far  attained. 

The  number  of  States  provided  with  some  form  of  children’s 
employment  regulation  is  steadily  increasing.  The  influence 
of  the  labor  unions  in  securing  such  legislation  has  been  im- 
^  *  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1888-89,  I  •  503- 
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portant,and  frequent  national  conferences  of  State  labor  com¬ 
missioners  and  factory  inspectors  have  dealt  with  the  question 
to  some  purpose.  In  most  cases  the  sections  in  the  old  com¬ 
pulsory  education  laws  relating  to  the  subject  have  proved  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  enactments,  in  which  the  requirement  of  school  attend¬ 
ance  is  incidental  to  that  of  exemption  from  employment.  It 
will  take  time  to  overcome  the  greed  and  short-sightedness  of 
parents ;  but  the  argument  against  child  labor,  on  purely 
€Conomic  grounds,  leaving  education  out  of  account  altogether, 
is  a  powerful  one.  Child  labor  lowers  the  standard  of  living, 
and  lowers  the  wages  of  adults.*  Once  let  this  truth 
be  clearly  apprehended  by  workingmen,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  public  sentiment,  which,  in  this  country, 
is  always  a  far  more  effective  agent  of  reform  than  legal 
restriction,  will  make  child  labor  not  merely  unpopular,  but 
impossible. 

But  in  the  case  of  children  living  in  extreme  poverty,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  school  attendance  are  not  removed 
simply  by  shutting  the  avenues  of  employment.  After  the 
child  has  been  taken  from  shop,  or  mill,  or  store,  he  must  still 
be  clothed,  if  he  is  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  truant  officers  in 
cities  frequently  meet  with  cases  where  the  parents  plead  lack 
of  necessary  clothing  as  the  cause  of  their  children’s  absentee¬ 
ism.  How  to  deal  with  these  cases  of  destitution  becomes 
an  exceedingly  important  question  in  connection  with  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance. 

It  is  often  assumed  by  writers  that,  under  our  American 
public  school  system,  rich  and  poor  have  always  enjoyed  equal 
opportunities  on  equal  terms,  but  this  assumption  is  based 
on  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Not  to  go  back  to  the 
times  when  the  schools  were  free  to  poor  children,  while 
others  paid  tuition,  we  need  only  to  recall  the  fact  that,  to¬ 
day,  in  New  York  and  several  other  States,  text-books  are 
provided  for  all  unable  to  buy  them,  to  perceive  that  discrim- 

*  See  Willoughby,  “  Political  Economy  of  Child  Labor,”  Publications  of  American 
Economic  Association,  Vol.  v.  No.  2,  for  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  point. 
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ination  is  encouraged,  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor.*  In  all 
attempts  to  enforce  compulsory  laws,  the  poverty  of  families 
is  found  to  be  a  practical  difficulty.  In  a  number  of  States 
this  is  made  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  but  obviously  this 
course  offers  no  solution,  but  only  an  evasion  of  the  real 
problem.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  has 
not  been  fully  recognized  in  all  quarters,  but  the  advocates  of 
compulsion  have  not  been  wanting  in  quick  apprehension  of 
the  logic  of  their  position.  It  is  absurd  for  the  state  to 
undertake  the  education  of  all  its  children,  unless  it  stands 
ready  at  the  same  time  to  receive  and  care  for  the  needy 
among  them.  To  exempt  such  from  the  operation  of  the  law 
is  not  a  kindness,  but  an  act  of  injustice.  The  requirement 
of  school  attendance,  if  it  has  any  justification  at  all,  must  be 
held  to  have  been  framed,  not  primarily  as  a  restriction  on 
the  liberty  of  children,  but  as  a  means  to  promote  their  well¬ 
being  and,  thereby,  to  help  secure,  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  This  end  is  wholly  lost  to  view  when  the 
state  passively  permits  poverty  to  remain  a  bar  to  education. 
Ignorance  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  foe  alike  to  the  child  and 
to  the  state,  and  it  is  no  less  a  foe  when  aided,  as  it  often  is, 
by  conditions  for  which  the  child  himself  is  not  responsible, 
and  which  the  state  alone  has  power  to  remove. 

But  to  what  extent  shall  the  child  so  circumstanced  receive 
public  aid?  Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  the  supplying 
of  free  text-books  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
but  now  Ohio  and  Colorado  have  undertaken  to  provide 
clothing  for  all  children  of  school  age  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  clothe  them.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
other  States  will  soon  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  same 
problem.  When  the  state  has  the  simple  alternative  presented 
of  permitting  the  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  thus 
become,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  public  burden,  or  of 
aiding  it  by  public  bounty,  for  a  limited  period,  to  become  an 

‘  In  several  States  all  children,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  provided  with  text-books 
at  public  expense,  but  allusion  is  here  made  only  to  those  where  such  provision  is 
conditioned  on  need. 
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active,  self-supporting  member  of  the  body  politic,  the  social¬ 
istic  bugbear  has  few  terrors  for  the  “  plain  people  ”  who  pay 
the  taxes  in  this  country.  And  yet,  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
unless  great  caution  is  used,  such  a  policy  may  be  perverted 
into  a  form  of  public  charity  which  would  have  anything  but 
a  beneficial  effect  on  its  recipients  or  on  the  community.  If 
not  wisely  directed,  it  may  lead  to  improvidence  of  a  very 
dangerous  type.  It  affects  those  children  who  are  situated 
just  on  the  border  line  of  pauperism.  Any  course  that  would 
tend  to  force  them  within  that  line  is  surely  to  be  avoided. 
Such  provisions  as  those  now  in  force  in  Ohio  and  Colorado 
demand  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
charged  with  their  enforcement.  Time  alone  can  determine 
the  wisdom  of  such  legislation  as  applied  to  American  condi¬ 
tions,  but,  at  present,  the  question  is  being  asked  here  and 
there  over  the  country :  “  Is  there  any  escape  from  it?” 

Of  late,  however,  the  most  violent  controversies  have  not 
been  over  the  state’s  right  to  insist  on  the  schooling  of  chil¬ 
dren,  or  its  duty  to  protect  the  helpless,  but  rather  as  to  how 
far  the  state’s  authority  shall  be  exerted  in  fixing  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  regulating  the  methods  of  non-public  instruction. 
What  is  known  as  the  “  parochial  school  question  ”  includes 
two  separate  and  distinct  issues.  The  one  lies  between  those 
who  believe  that  public  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  reli¬ 
gious  establishments  for  educational  purposes  and  those  who 
contend  that  all  instruction  at  public  e.xpense  should  be  non¬ 
sectarian.  Again,  there  is  one  party  which  asserts  that  the  state 
must  exercise  supervision  over  private  schools,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  their  standards  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  public  schools,  and  a  host  of  supporters  of  the  church 
schools  rise  in  indignation  at  this  invasion  of  their  assumed 
rights.  Here  is  another  issue,  and  at  present  it  is  a  very  lively 
one.  Should  Archbishop  Ireland’s  plan*  be  generally  adopted, 
and  prove  practicable,  the  parochial  schools  would  become  pub¬ 
lic,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  to  which  all  public 
schools  are  subject.  The  administration  of  compulsory  edu- 
‘  Educational  Review,  III :  462. 
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cation  laws  would  thus  become  greatly  simplified ;  for  there 
would  be  but  one  school  system  in  each  community,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  could  be  definitely  prescribed  and  understood, 
so  that  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  in  each  year 
would  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  there  is  much  difficulty  in  enforcing  compul¬ 
sion  in  places  where  parochial  and  public  schools  occupy  the 
same  field.  Very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
parochial  schools  under  state  inspection.  The  Ohio  compul¬ 
sory  law  requires  every  parish  school  to  furnish  the  names, 
ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  its  pupils.  This  is  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  know  what  children  are  complying  with  the 
law.  The  head  of  a  Toledo  school  of  this  character  refused  to 
I  give  the  information  sought,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was 
j  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  interfered  with  the  rights  of  parents 
I  to  educate  their  children  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  The  Ohio  supreme  court  has  decided  that  the 
provision  in  question  was  not  unconstitutional,  but  that  the 
1  state  has  a  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at 
I  school.’  The  law  does  not  attempt  to  restrict  this  attendance 

ito  the  public  schools,  nor  does  it  include  any  particular  class 
of  schools.  Therefore  it  does  not  interfere  with  rights  of  con¬ 
science.  This  Toledo  case  was  argued  and  decided  on  broad 
constitutional  grounds.  Perhaps  no  decision  more  important 
to  the  future  of  all  compulsory  education  legislation  in  this 
1  country  has  ever  been  rendered  by  an  American  court.  The 
I  nature  of  the  contention  only  makes  more  evident  the  intimate 
^  relation  existing  between  the  general  question  of  compulsion 
S  and  that  of  state  inspection  of  public  schools, 
d  The  most  familiar  instance  of  recent  discussion  of  this  latter 

(question  in  its  various  phases  is  the  political  agitation  carried 
on  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  in  1890.  Ostensibly  the  sole  issue 
0  in  that  contest  was  the  requirement  that  English  be  used  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  elementary  branches  in  all 
schools,  but  large  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Lutherans  were 
induced  to  believe  that  insistence  on  that  requirement  was  in 

’  Weekly  Law  Bulletin  and  Ohio  Law  Journal,  XXVII  :  313. 
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effect  a  covert  attack  on  the  whole  system  of  parochial  schools. 
The  most  distinguished  exponent  of  the  opposition  to  the 
“  Bennett  law”  in  Wisconsin,  Senator  Vilas,  seems  to  contend* 
that  the  victory  of  the  Democrats  in  that  State,  in  the  elections 
of  1890,  established  once  for  all  the  principle  of  absolute  non- 
interference  by  public  authority  in  any  and  every  form  of  pri¬ 
vate  instruction.  The  state  may  not  ask  what  is  taught  in  the 
private  schools,  nor  how  much  instruction  is  given  in  any  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  whether  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  give  instruction. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  Senator’s  reasoning  is  that 
the  state  has  no  right  to  demand  of  any  parent  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  be  educated  at  all ;  for  of  what  value  is  the  parent’s  answer 
that  his  children  are  in  private  schools,  if  the  state  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  ascertain  through  its  authoKity  what  is  taught  in 
those  schools,  or  whether  anything  is  taught  in  them  ?  Mere 
attendance,  in  itself,  is  of  no  importance  to  the  state.  The 
Senator’s  argument,  therefore,  seems  to  overthrow  every  form 
of  compulsion,  and  yet  the  first  action  of  the  last  Wisconsin 
legislature,  after  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  of  1889,  was 
the  passage  of  a  law,  similar  to  those  in  force  in  more  than  a 
score  of  other  States,  requiring  attendance  for  a  fixed  period 
in  each  year,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  parents  for  non- 
compliance.  The  truth  is  that  compulsory  education  in  this 
country  must  stand  or  fall  with  private  school  inspection. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  have  clearly 
recognized  this  truth,  and  provisions  practically  identical  with 
the  requirements  of  the  “  Bennett  law  ”  had  long  been  in  force 
in  each  of  those  States. 

DOES  COMPULSION  COMPEL? 

The  accompanying  table  shows  in  detail  the  more  important 
provisions  of  all  the  compulsory  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
United  States.  Statistics  of  attendance  in  the  different  States 
are  practically  valueless  as  showing  the  effect  of  these  laws. 
As  the  United  States  Commissioner  has  pointed  out  in  his  last 
report,  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  affected  by  these 

*  Forum,  October.  1891. 
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laws  is  small,  and  the  variations  in  school  age  and  other  par. 
ticulars  from  State  to  State  render  an  equable  comparison 
between  a  State  with  a  compulsory  law  and  one  without  it,  en¬ 
tirely  impossible.  For  information  as  to  what  is  actually  accom¬ 
plished  by  compulsory  legislation,  we  are  compelled  to  depend 
on  the  record  of  cases  dealt  with,  supplemented  by  statements 
of  school  officers.  The  indirect  moral  effect  of  such  laws,  of 
course,  cannot  be  ascertained  through  any  system  of  statistics. 
The  most  important  and  useful  information  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  superintendents 
of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Brooklyn.  Superintendent 
Seaver  of  Boston  has  made  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  general  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  with  great 
care  and  covering  a  period  of  six  years :  “  Of  50,000  children 

in  Boston  to  whom  the  compulsory  laws  apply,  the  number 
found  inexcusably  absent  from  school  during  any  one  year  is 
between  500  and  600,  or  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent.  Also,  it 
is  true  that  more  than  half  of  this  unexcused  absence  occurs 
among  children  already  fourteen  years  old  ;  that  is,  among 
children  just  approaching  the  time  of  exemption  from  the 
compulsory  law.  Again,  more  than  one-half  of  the  remaining 
unexcused  absences  occurs  among  children  already  thirteen 
years  old.  Thus  it  appears  that  school  attendance  is  well- 

Inigh  perfect  among  the  younger  children  ;  that  is,  among 
those  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  both  ages  included.”  * 
The  last  Brooklyn  school  report  shows  that  during  1891  the 
I  attendance  officers  made  36,826  visits,  investigated  6324  cases, 
K  and  reinvestigated  31  ii  cases.  It  was  found  that  2341  chil- 
I  dren  were  kept  at  home  by  their  parents,  1630  by  sickness,  and 
I  468  by  poverty.  Of  the  truants  and  non-attendants,  3518 

(were  placed  in  school,  and  273  in  special  attendance  school  and 
truant  home.  It  was  found  that  36  children  were  employed, 
in  violation  of  the  compulsory  law,  and  they  were  placed  in 
school.  The  recent  experience  of  Brooklyn  seems  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  vigorous  city 
school  administration,  even  under  a  defective  law. 

I  •  Proceedings  of  Department  of  Superintendence,  Philadelphia  meeting,  1S91. 
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^  pre»idents  of  boards  of  <  and  $10  to  $20  for  each  > 
{ education.  :  ( subsequent  offense.  \ 


Truant  officers. 


f*  f  .  .L  *  t  State  reform  1 

Fine  of  not  more  than  $25.  ^^hool.  f 


( Excused  1 
•<  from  at-  v 
f  tendance.  ,  ) 


'  j  16  weeks,  preccd- 
I  f  ing  year. 


Fine  of  not  more  than  $20. 


r  **  Institutions 
J  of  instruction” 
‘  and  county 
:  I.  truant  schools. 


I  20  weeks,  prcced- 
I  ing  year. 


I  f  eacfi  subsc'iiient  offense.^  f 

New  Hampshire  8-14  i a  weeks.  }  ^hool  committees  and  1  State  reform 


For  children 
16,  12  week! 
der  : 


Competent  in* 
structors.” 

Hours,  terms,  and 
studies  to  be  same 
as  in  public  schools 
and  teaching  in 
^  English  language. 


Must  teach  in 
En^hh  language 


reading,^  wnting, 
arithmetic,  U.  S. 
history,  and  geog* 
raphy. 


i  **  Competent  in- 
( structois.’* 


'Teaching  must  be 
in  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  equal 
in  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  to 
that  of  public 


New  Hampshire 

8-i4 

13  weeks. 

New  Jersey,.. 

7-13 

30  weeks. 

1 

New  Mexico.... 

? 

3  months. 

New  York  .... 

e-14 

14  weeks. 

North  Dakota.. 

8-14 

12  weeks. 

Ohio . 

8-U* 

j'  30  weeks  in 
J  cities.  16  in 
1  country  dis- 
( tricts. 

Oregon . 

:  8-14 

13  weeks. 

Rhode  Island... 

1 

7-15 

13  weeks. 

South  Dakota  .. 

8-14 

13  weeks. 

1 

Utah . 

10-14 

16  weeks. 

Vermont . 

Washington  ... 

8-14 

8-15 

30  weeks. 

3  months. 

Wisconsin . 

7-«3 

|i3  weeks. 

Wyoming . 

7-16 

3  months. 

j  School  committees  and  I  ^ineof  not  more  than$.o 
{  boards  of  education.  ^  '-”1 

I  ( Fine  of  not  less  than  $io 
I  I  for  hrst«  and  not  more 
Police  and  constables.  |  -j  than  $25  for  each  subse- 
I  quent  offense,  or  im- 
I  ( pnsonment  to  3  months 
M  I  ^  Fine  of  $1  to  $25,  or  im> 

School  directors.^  prisonment  10  days  in 

I  county  jail.  { 


Police  and  constables.  | 

School  directors.®  ■ 

fTnjstees  of  school  dis- 
j  tricts, presidents  of  union 
^  schools,  or  officers  desig- 
I  nated  by  boards  of  edu- 
( cation.  { 

^  Presidents  of  school 
-  boards  and  boards  of 
/  education. 


j  State  reform 
f  schools. 


Juvenile  re-  I 
formatories.  ,  f 


I  For  children  under 
i6,  12  weeks;  un¬ 
der  14,  6  months, 
or  whole  time 
school  was  kept; 
I  .  under  12,  whole 

(time  kept. 

Under  15  \ 

^  f  »ng  year. 


i  Fine  of  $i  for  first  of- 
<  fense,  and  after  that  $5 
j  (  for  each  week's  failure. 

t  Fine  of  $5  to  $20  for  first, 
and  $10  to  $50  for  each 
I  (  subsequent  offense.  ^ 

I  Fine  of  $5  to  $20. 

i  Fine  of  $5  to  $25  for  first, 
■<  and  $25  to  $3u  for  each 
I  f  subsequent  offense. 

^  Fine  of  not  more  than 

Fine  of  $  to  to  $20.  ! 

^  Fine  of  not  more  than 
"  $10  for  first,  and  $)ofor 
( each  subsequent  offense. 


I  j  Free  text-  f 

^  f  books.  f 

i  Institutions  .  ... 

»  school  officers.  * 


-.|&'and 
I  formatories.  !^c,o,hing. 


;  I  Directors  and  clerk  of  j  •S  10  *25  fornrst 

■(  school  districts.  i  *'5  to  J.O  (or  each 

I  I  f  subsequent  offense. 

1  Truant  officers  appointed  (  r*-  ^  v 

I J  by  town  or  city  ^vorn-  I'"* 

I  (  ment.  ,  (  i 

Presidents  of  school  boards.  Fine  of  $  to  to  $20.  ! 

f  School  trustees  and  presi-  ,  rr-  t  1. 

j  dents  of  boards  of  edu-  "'°r'  *V" 

i  cation  to  inquire  into  -i  “o'!  for 

[cases  of  negl«t  of  duty.  '  subsequent  offense. 

I  Fine  of  $10  to  $25.  I 

rSchool  directors,  presi-'")  ' 

J  dents  of  boards  of  edu-'  «..•  /*  .  «  ! 

]  cation,  or  truant  officers  f 

I  ^pointed  by  such  boards,  j  I 

j  County  superintendents  j  Fine  of  not  more  than  $35 
1  of  schools.  1  for  each  offense.  i 


^  Confinement, 
discipline,  and 
( instruction.  1 


Schools  desig¬ 
nated  by  pa¬ 
rents  or  guard¬ 
ians. 


(Must  teach  spell- 
jng,  reading,  writ- 
ing  geography, 
English  gr'«ntiiiar, 
and  arithme'ic. 


I  t  12  weeks,  preced-  » 


(  30  weeks  in  cities,; 
-J  16  in  country  dis-l 
I  ( tricts. 


j  13  weeks,  preced- 
I  ing  year. 

j  j  13  weeks,  in  same 
I  f  year. 


I  20  weeks,  preced- 
I  year. 


Must  teach  **such 
branches  as  are 
usually  taught  in 
primary  schools." 

1  Teaching  must  be 
•<  in  English  lan- 
{ guage. 


*  9-15  in  cities  and  towns  where  opportunity  is  given  for  industrial  education. 


•  8“’i6  when  not  emploj*cd. 
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But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  country  ?  In  New 
York  State,  outside  of  the  great  cities,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  make  compulsion  effective.  In  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the  towns  and  villages  have 
been  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  law  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  In  Ohio,  encouraging  progress  is  being 
made  under  the  law  of  1889.  Here  and  there  through  the 
country  are  isolated  instances  of  enforcement,  but  for  the 
most  part,  in  more  than  a  score  of  States,  these  laws  have  ap¬ 
parently  not  only  failed  to  affect  school  attendance  to  any  j 
appreciable  degree,  but  have  tended  by  their  very  inefficiency  I 
to  weaken  the  public  school  system  itself  in  public  confidence.  | 
To  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  general  failure  ?  It  j 
was  not  that  compulsory  education  was  a  foreign  innovation,  | 
ill-adapted  to  American  conditions.  It  is  true  that  foreign 
models  were  studied  in  the  drafting  of  our  State  laws,  but  the 
principle  itself,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  papers  of 
this  series,  had  a  very  respectable  American  lineage.  If  it  was 
un-American,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  feature  of  our  modern 
school  system  is  not  open  to  the  same  charge.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  too  many  States  have  tried  to  deal  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  (as  with  others)  without  reference  to  the  state  of  public 
sentiment,  and  in  this  country  such  a  course  is  always  fatal  to 
the  success  of  any  movement.  In  many  localities,  doubtless, 
compulsion  is  at  present  quite  impracticable — for  instance,  in  1 
portions  of  the  new  West ;  but  practicability  has  been  the  last  ^ 
factor  to  be  considered,  usually,  in  framing  compulsory  legisla¬ 
tion.  Even  in  some  of  our  Eastern  cities,  there  is  an  absurd 
demand  being  made  in  these  days  for  the  enforcement  of  at¬ 
tendance  laws  which  cannot  be  enforced  because  the  school 
accommodations  are  insufficient  for  the  children  who  apply  for 
admittance.  But  in  country  districts,  in  States  where  ample  | 
school  facilities  are  provided,  difficulties  have  not  been  | 
wanting.  It  has  been  urged  that  a  more  centralized  system  is 
needed,  placing  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  laws  on 
State  officers,  but  in  Connecticut,  where  centralization  has  all 
along  been  the  order  (and  with  apparently  successful  results),  I 
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it  is  still  acknowledged  that  without  the  co-operation  of  local 
authority  little  can  be  done  ;  and  this  co-operation  is  sought  by 
compelling  the  towns  and  villages  to  appoint  truant  officers 
and  establish  truancy  regulations,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  a 
portion  of  their  respective  shares  in  the  school  fund. 

The  danger  of  an  illiterate  population  of  foreign  birth  is 
probably  not  everywhere  so  great  as  Rhode  Island’s  experi- 
ence  would  indicate.  Recent  investigations  in  New  York  City 
among  the  children  of  the  tenement  districts  are  rather  en¬ 
couraging  than  otherwise.'"  They  seem  to  show  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  New  York  children  of  foreign  parent¬ 
age  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  receive  instruction.  The 
chief  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  disgracefully  inadequate 
facilities  afforded. 

Conclusions  should  not  be  hastily  drawn  from  an  experi¬ 
ence  so  varied  as  has  been  that  of  the  twenty-eight  States  and 
territories  which  have  made  compuls.ory  education  a  part  of  their 
respective  school  codes.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  to  present  both  facts  and  theories,  but  to  do  this  without 
regard  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  the  issues  involved. 
American  conditions  only  have  been  considered,  as  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  study  of  them  would  be  of  more  profit  than  any 
investigation  into  foreign  methods  or  systems.  Unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  even  discouraging  as  the  result  of  this  study  could 
not  fail  to  be,  it  still  remains  apparent  that  by  persistent  and 
intelligent  effort  much  may  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
non-attendance  and  truancy  which  exist  to-day  in  so  many 
American  communities.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  mere 
legislation  is  not  the  end  of  the  state’s  duty  in  the  matter,  but 
only  the  beginning,  and  that  vigorous  official  administration 
is  essential.  Such  administration,  to  be  effective,  must  of 
necessity  be  expensive.  No  State  should  enter  on  a  compul¬ 
sory  policy  without  counting  the  cost,  but  no  State  should 
avoid  such  a  policy  because  of  the  cost. 

William  B.  Shaw 

State  Library, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

'®  J.  A.  Riis,  “  Children  of  the  Poor,”  Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1892. 


RESULTS  UNDER  AN  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM,  (ID 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Another  fruitful  comparison  of  results  is  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  required  subjects. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  regulations  provide  that  every 
candidate  for  a  degree  shall  have  had  one  year  each  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  rhetoric,  science,  and  mathematics,  and  two 
years  of  language  other  than  the  vernacular.  From  the  ac¬ 
companying  table  it  appears  that,  excluding  successively  the 
special  students  in  each  class,  there  was  an  average  remainder 
of  i6o  students,  three-fourths  (seventy-six  per  cent.)  of  whom 
elected  of  these  required  subjects  more  than  the  minimum 
prescribed. 

Table  J. — Work  in  Required  Subjects. 


1 

Number  0/ 
Cases. 

1  1 

k 

§ 

1  ^  >5  i 

1 

Number. 

Required  Suijects. 

Specialists. 

Number  wk 
took  more 
than  require^ 

Per  Cent. 

English — I  year .  192  18  174  128  74 

Foreign  Languages — 2  years .  19a  69  123  70  57 

3  Science — i  year .  192  32  160  133  64 

4  Mathematics — i  year .  192  8  184  152  83 

Of  the  numbers  above  (marked  “  remainder  ”  in  the  table) 
forty-six  took  the  minimum  only  of  prescribed  English  ;  fifty- 
three  the  minimum  amount  of  foreign  languages ;  twenty- 
seven  of  sciences;  and  thirty-two  of  mathematics.  These  are 
out  of  a  total  of  192  students  and  Indicate  an  evident  selection 
of  studies,  not  because  of  compulsion,  but  through  personal 
motives. 

Further  statistics  show  that  for  one-half  of  them  this  excess 
was  for  one  year  or  more.  That  is,  excluding  specialists,  one- 
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half  the  remainder  took  two  years  of  English,  science,  and 
mathematics,  each,  when  one  only  is  required,  and  nearly 
four  years  of  language  instead  of  two.  In  no  general  division 
of  the  course  is  it  clear,  or  even  suggested,  that  the  number 
or  distribution  of  elected  subjects,  or  courses,  was  measured 
by  the  minimum  requirements.  Whatever  other  influences 
operated  to  determine  the  individual  courses,  “prescription” 
seems  not  to  have  been  needed  for  more  than  a  small  minority 
of  the  students.  Indeed,  this  fact  appears  more  strongly 
when  it  is  shown,  as  in  the  following  table,  that,  excluding 
the  sixty-five  special  students,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  the  remainder  elected  one  year  or  more  of  the 
humanities,  none  of  which  are  on  the  required  list : 

Table  K, — Number  Electing  Work  in  the  Humanities. 


k 

V 

Sufyects. 

Graduaiet. 

k 

5 

« 1  * 

^  « 

Ptr  Cent. 

I 

In  English . . 

ig 

M 

78 

2 

In  Ancient  Languages . 

37 

3* 

<4 

3 

In  Modern  Foreign  Languages . 

3» 

26 

81 

4 

In  Science . 

3» 

78 

5 

In  Mathematics . . . 

8 

8 

100 

Total . . . 

127 

104 

83 

Obviously,  under  these  conditions — and  there  is  nothing  in 
i  the  present  collection  of  statistics  to  show  that  the  case 
would  be  materially  different  for  the  so-called  “  required  sub- 
:  jects” — there  is  no  need  to  explicitly  set  off  history  or  its 
I  allied  branches  as  “  necessary  to  a  liberal  education,”  and 
:  require  everyone  to  take  a  term  or  a  year  of  this  group,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  such  knowledge  may  be  for  a  free,  democratic 
people. 

The  whole  history  of  the  experiment  in  Indiana  Univers- 
ity  goes  to  show  that  what  is  voluntarily  given  of  effort  or 
I  patronage  is  more  fruitful  than  credit  sought  under  stress. 
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And  the  historical  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  neglect 
alongside  of  the  studies  “prescribed.” 

POSSIBLE  OBJECTIONABLE  TENDENCIES 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  balance  of  the  four  lines  may  be  fairly  preserved, 
and  yet  individual  cases  reveal  dis- 

»  tortious  and  disproportions  that 
would  vitiate  the  whole  argument, 
and  condemn  the  policy. 

Let  it  be  conceded  at  once  that  it 
is  the  individual  course  by  which  the 
working  of  any  system  is  to  be  finally 
approved  or  condemned.  Not  all 
can  be  perfect ;  certainly  it  will  not 

GRArinc  Illustrations  of  ^e  contended  that  they  were  so  un- 
Tahle  K.  der  the  old  policies.  But  the  major- 

Circle=i27.  jty  must  be  good.  Divergences 

=  20  =  Number  who  from  the  average  must  be  neither 

took  less  than  one  ,  ,  , 

year  of  work  in  the  ‘oo  great  nor  too  numerous.  The 

Humanities.  average  course  may  not  be  an  ideal 

=  107  =  Number  who  Q^ie,  but  it  should  be  an  approx- 

^  took  one  year  or  .  ,  ,  ,  t  •  1 

more  of  work  in  the  Standard  by  which  to  measure 

Humanities.  the  individual  courses.  These,  in  the 

65  =  Number  excluded  who  analysis,  must  pass  judgment 

took  their  degrees  in 

these  departments.  both  the  theory  of  the  courses 

and  their  administration.  What  are 
the  extremes — both  high  and  low  ?  Is  the  concentration  of 
time  and  energy,  under  the  stress  of  personal  interest,  upon  a 
chosen  subject,  so  intense  as  to  leave  inconsiderable  place  for 
other  fundamental  means  of  training  ?  Does  a  major  course 
mean  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  one  or  a  few  subjects,  and  a 
minimum  attention  to  each  of  the  remaining  many?  Or, 
what  would  be  equally  vicious,  may  the  averages  discovered 
coexist  with  absolute  neglect  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
groups  of  knowledge,  of  experiment,  and  discovery,  making 
up  the  aggregate  course  ? 


Graimiic  Illustrations  of 
Tahle  K. 

Circle=i27. 

=  20  =  Number  who 
took  less  than  one 
year  of  work  in  the 
Humanities. 

=  107  =  Number  who 
^  took  one  year  or 

more  of  work  in  the 
Humanities. 

65  =  Number  excluded  who 
took  their  degrees  in 
these  departments. 
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Results  Under  an  Elective  System 

In  any  sociological  study,  it  is  quite  as  helpful  to  know 
the  exceptional  cases  and  the  conditions  of  their  develop¬ 
ment;  to  have  discovered  the  law  of  their  projection,  or  the 
presence  of  new  factors  whose  influence  may  become  general, 
as  to  have  mapped  every  normal  group  of  phenomena,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  normal. 

What  are  the  distortions,  then,  under  the  elective  system, 
and  what  are  their  conditions  ? 

FORMS  OF  DEFECTIVE  COURSES 

These  defective  courses,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous 
study  and  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  of  two  kinds : 
I.  Those  that  are  distorted  by  an  abnormal  emphasis  put  upon 
a  preferred  line  of  study,  one-sided  courses,  without  balance, 
with  narrowing  tendencies,  and  so  more  or  less  whimsical  and 
irrational.  2.  Scattering  courses,  or  those  in  which  all  the 
privileges  of  option  are  employed  to  increase  the  number  of 
subjects ;  courses  in  which  many-sided  information  is  made 
the  end  ;  otherwise  aimless  courses,  superficial  and  disinte¬ 
grating. 

Of  the  two  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  least 
objectionable.  Considered  simply  as  courses,  the  immediate 
ill-effects  of  the  latter  would  perhaps  be  more  serious.  Con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  former  would  be  more  difficult  of  correction. 
Smattering  of  knowledge  may  lend  a  certain  individual  satis¬ 
faction  ;  the  narrower  course  contributes  more  to  society.  A 
rational  system  must  provide  defense  against  both.  In  this,  I 
take  it,  lies  the  strength  of  the  traditional  classical  training. 
As  shown  by  figures  elsewhere  presented,  the  proportions  of 
the  four  groups  did  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  to-day ; 
and  in  the  limited  number  of  subjects  offered  to  students  there 
was  positive  protection  against  dissipation.  Indeed,  in  the 
management  of  the  earlier  schools,  and  even  the  recent  ones 
patterned  after  them,  there  is  much  to  commend.  For  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  their  students  the  single  course  offered  was  per¬ 
chance  just  suited.  It  was  integrated  and  serious.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  long  usage  and  contemporary  learning,  it  was 
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accepted  by  a  larger  proportion  of  would-be  students  than 
it  might  be  to-day.  It  was  not  cursed  by  a  bald  utilitarian¬ 
ism.  What  made  the  old  course  good  for  the  few,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  should  be  made  a  principle  fitting  some  course  to  each 
of  the  many. 

ONE-SIDED  COURSES 

By  one-sided  courses  are  here  meant  those  that,  taking  the 
minimum  of  studies  prescribed  as  common  to  all,  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  some  one  more  or  less  narrow  line  of  studies  or 
training  to  the  negloct  of  most  others.  Such  course  is  un¬ 
balanced  in  that  not  all,  but  most  of  it  is  given  over  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  group  of  phenomena,  while  ignoring  its  universal 
relation,  or  its  connection  with  other  phenomena.  Obviously, 
however,  such  college  training  is  a  variable  quantity.  Its  dis¬ 
tortion  consists  less  in  what  is  included  of  excess,  than  the 
much  or  the  many  things  omitted.  It  is  one-sided,  and  so  ab¬ 
normal,  chiefly  because  of  what  it  is  not  or  does  not  have. 
Moreover,  the  distortion  varies  with  the  subject.  In  a  general 
average  showing  47  per  cent,  of  language,  24  per  cent,  of  the 
humanities,  18  per  cent,  of  science,  and  ii  per  cent,  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  50  to  60  per  cent,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
unreasonable  in  language,  though  excessive  for  either  of  the 
other  groups. 

Table  L  presents  a  list  of  thirteen  subjects,  with  the  number 
of  courses  in  each,  showing  a  proportion  above  a  specified  per 
cent,  assumed  to  be  excessive.  Obviously  both  the  table  and 
the  conclusions  are  only  tentative  and  suggestive.  The 
twelve  courses  noted  in  the  first  column  under  science,  and  the 
thirty-four  under  language,  are  introduced  as  possible  distortions 
and  explained  elsewhere  in  the  text.  Concerning  all  other 
cases,  the  numbers  in  a  given  column  include  those  which  fol¬ 
low  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Those  showing  less  than 
sixty  per  cent,  of  language  are  not  mentioned,  as  being  in  no 
sense  out  of  proportion :  so  of  science  and  the  humanities  fall¬ 
ing  below  thirty-five  per  cent.  The  principal  apparent  irregu¬ 
larities,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  among  the  courses  having  more 
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than  seventy  per  cent,  of  language,  and  more  than  thirty-five 
of  science  and  the  humanities  each. 


Table  L — One-Sided  Courses 


A>. 

Subjects* 

35-45 

per 

cent. 

A  hove 

45 

cent* 

Above 

SO  per 
cent* 

AboT’e 
55  per 

cent* 

1 

Above 

toper 

cent* 

Above 
IS  per 
cent. 

X 

English . 

5 

I 

2 

Greek . 

6 

2 

3 

Latin . 

I 

4 

German . . 

6 

S 

5 

French  . 

2 

I 

Total,  Language . 

34 

20 

5 

6 

Hotany . 

i 

I 

7 

Zoology .  . 

4 

2 

8 

Chemistry . 

3 

1 

Total,  Science . 

8 

3 

X 

9 

History . . 

B 

5 

X 

10 

Sociology..  . . 

■ 

5 

I 

2 

11 

Philosophy . 

2 

•  2 

12 

Pedagogics . 

B 

1 

Total,  Humanities . 

•3 

4 

2 

»3 

Mathematics . 

1 

The  tables  will  serve  to  present  the  facts,  and  others  must 
be  left  to  make  their  own  inferences.  All  the  cases  have  been 
included  that  were  thought  in  any  view,  however  extreme,  to 
fall  within  the  class  of  distorted  courses. 

(l)  IN  LANGUAGE 

Of  the  thirty-four  included  as  making  sixty  to  seventy  per 
j  cent,  of  their  courses  language,  all  were  specialists  in  some 
language.  Of  the  remaining  twenty,  but  five  show  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  course  taken  from  this  class.  Of 
these,  two,  one  in  German  and  the  other  in  French,  are  each 
credited  with  something  more  than  the  required  science  and 
mathematics,  with  an  equal  amount  of  history  or  related  sub¬ 
jects.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  cases  2  and  3  in  the 
table  (M)  the  last  statement  is  true  of  all  of  them.  Nine  took 
about  the  minimum  only,  of  science ;  eight,  the  required 
mathematics.  Three  others  approximated  the  average  in 
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mathematics  (double  that  prescribed),  and  two  a  like  portion 
of  science.  Ten  are  credited  with  at  least  one  year  of  history 
each,  and  two  an  amount  equal  to  the  general  average  of  the 
group. 

Of  the  five  courses  mentioned  above,  that  in  English  (3  in 
the  table),  not  only  presents  an  excess  of  language  (77.8)  but 
has  credit  for  no  science  whatever.  Although  the  major  sub- 
ject  was  English,  fifty  per  cent,  at  least,  more  time  was  given 
to  German  and  French,  each.  No  Greek  appears.  The 
student,  in  this  instance,  has  been,  since  his  graduation  in  1888, 
an  instructor  in  English,  in  an  Eastern  institution,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  won  distinction  by  a  literary  composition  of  real  merit. 
The  last  two  of  the  five  courses  noted  were  in  Greek.  One 
(5  in  the  table)  had  nearly  two  years  of  science,  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  mathematics.  In  the  other  (4)  along  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  science  study,  dignified,  however,  by  concentration  of 
time  and  attention  upon  physics  alone,  there  was  an  excess  of 
mathematics.  In  the  four  years,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
humanities.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  course  was  lan¬ 
guage  ;  two-fifths  comprised  in  the  major  study  (Greek)  and  one- 
fourth  in  German.  This,  except  that  the  disproportion  among 
the  groups  was  greater,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt  be  conceded, 
was  a  less  objectionable  course  than  the  others,  inasmuch  as 
what  was  here  lost  in  the  neglect  of  the  historico-ethical  sub¬ 
jects,  might  easily,  and  probably  was  made  up  in  part  at  least, 
through  the  very  extended  study  of  language.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  fifteen  courses,  six  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  ex¬ 
cess  of  language  was  subtracted  from  history  and  related  sub¬ 
jects  whence  it  could  most  easily  be  taken,  and  most  safely. 

This  leaves  nine  top-heavy  courses  in  language,  whose  defect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  enrichment  of  the  specialty  was  chiefly 
at  the  e,xpense  of  science. 

These  appear  as  cases  5  to  13  in  the  accompanying  table,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  monotonously  alike. 
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Table  M — Fourteen  One-sided  Courses  in  Language 


k 

Case. 

Specialty, 

c 

w 

1 

130 

German . 

32.6 

2 

78 

French  . 

12.6 

3 

71 

English . 

16.6 

4 

201 

Greek . 

3S-4 

s 

231 

Greek . 

29.2 

6 

90 

English . . 

35-9 

7 

208 

“  . 

37-9 

8 

99 

German . 

30 

9 

»°3 

“  . 

30-5 

10 

212 

“  . 

30-7 

" 

126 

Greek . 

29.4 

12 

146 

**  . 

3*-4 

.3 

207 

**  . 

37-5 

14 

216 

29.x 

29.8 

42.8 

64.2 

61.2 

48.2 

46.7 

35.8 
35-3 
40 
41.5 

44.1 

41.2 

40- 5 
35-4 

41- 7 


}2 

V 

K 

K 

§ 

k 

<0 

a; 

S-5 

8.2 

10.9 

37 

1889 

8 

6.5 

8.7 

46 

j  English,  17.4  1 
)  German,  23.6  \ 

1887 

139 

8.3 

36 

j  German,  25 

1  F'rench,  25.1  J 

1888 

6 

>3-4 

36 

German,  21 

1891 

12. 1 

4-9 

7> 

41 

1892 

7.8 

12.8 

7-7 

39 

1888 

8.6 

8 

10.2 

37 

1891 

12.5 

10 

7-5 

40 

1888 

10.2 

10.2 

7.6 

39 

1888 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

36 

1891 

II. 8 

10.2 

7.4 

40 

1889 

8.1 

10.9 

8.1 

36 

1889 

9.1 

10.5 

7-S 

39 

I89X 

7-9 

"3-4 

9 

37 

1891 

8 

9-5 

8.7 

38 

(2)  IN  SCIENCE 

Having  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  science  in  the  average 
course  is  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  there  is  mention  made  in 
the  table  of  a  class  of  eleven  whose  records  show  an  average 
of  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent.  All  of  these  were 
specialists  in  this  group  but  one.  Notwithstanding  this  major 
course  was  a  language,  the  proportion  of  science  was  about 
double  the  general  average.  The  entire  course  was  weak 
chiefly  in  mathematics  and  the  humanities  ;  yet  but  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  latter  (history  and  economics)  were  taken  for  less 
than  two  terms  each.  (The  subject  of  this  course  is  a  young 
man  who  has  since  graduated  from  the  Michigan  University 
Medical  School.) 

Of  the  eight  whose  science  constituted  forty-five  per  cent, 
or  more  of  their  courses,  two  are  credited  with  a  deficiency 
among  historical  subjects,  though  one  had  two  terms  of  history 
and  the  other  three  terms  of  philosophy.  The  remainder  all 
show  a  greater  or  less  deficiency  in  language  (the  per  cent. 
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Table  N — Nine  One-sided  Science  Courses 


Spec. 

Per 

Cent. 

Other 

Sciences. 

Lang. 

Human. 

Math. 

Terms. 

Year. 

I 

113 

Eng. 

19 

37-3 

34*2 

3.8 

5-7 

53 

1888 

3 

166 

Zobl. 

23.8 

*5-4 

35.6 

5-5 

10.7 

37 

1890 

3 

xiZ 

Chem. 

28 

32.3 

35-9 

5-5 

8.3 

36 

1889 

4 

133 

Zool. 

30.9 

x6 

29.4 

14.2 

9-5 

42 

1889 

5 

80 

Chem. 

30 

25.6 

27.8 

8.3 

8.3 

36 

1888 

6 

119 

Zool. 

43-6 

19.3 

19.9 

9.8 

7.5 

4« 

1889 

7 

M7 

Bot, 

18.5 

41.5 

30.x 

9-4 

lo.s 

38 

1890 

8 

85 

Chem. 

*3-3 

33.3 

20.5 

12.S 

21.S 

40 

1 883 

9 

>45 

Zool. 

«7 

4S.9 

*4-3 

9.8 

59 

1889 

Genl.  Aver. 

25.9 

28.7 

38.6 

7-7 

10.3 

42 

varying  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  half  the  average),  and  four  of 
them  a  meagerness  in  the  humanities  as  well.  One  of  these 
(the  seventh  in  the  table)  specialized  in  botany  but  spent  even 
more  time  upon  zoology ;  was  weak  in  language  (30),  yet  had 
twice  as  much  of  it  as  of  his  specialty.  Another  (8)  had  a 
minimum  of  language,  but  was  strong  in  mathematics,  giving 
to  this  but  a  fraction  less  time  than  to  his  specialty — chemis¬ 
try.  The  sixth  case  tabulated  is  that  of  a  young  man,  already 
known  before  his  graduation  as  an  entomologist  of  repute,  and 
who  came  to  an  untimely  death  while  on  a  scientific  expedi¬ 
tion  through  Florida.  This  course  was  seriously  lacking  in 
language-culture,  though  it  represents  five  distinct  languages, 
and  so  exhibits  both  kinds  of  distortion.  The  one  remaining 
case  presents  a  major  course  in  zoology.  There  is  the  full 
amount  of  mathematics,  and  about  the  average  of  language ; 
though  of  both  the  latter  and  physics  there  was  each  more 
than  of  the  major  subject.  No  part  of  the  entire  course  was 
taken  from  the  class  of  the  humanities.  This  young  man, 
graduating  in  1889,  is  now  and  has  been  for  two  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

From  the  table  (L)  it  will  appear  that  there  are  thirteen 
courses  estimated  as,  perhaps,  distorted  because  of  an  irrational 
centering  upon  the  humanities.  A  little  more  than  half  of 
each  course  was  made  up  from  this  group.  Eight  show  a 
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•marked  deficiency  in  language,  though  in  every  instance  the 
aggregate  of  the  humanities  and  language  exceeds  the  com¬ 
bined  proportions  of  the  two  in  the  total  list.  Four  of  the 
remaining  courses  show  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
general  average  of  science,  and  give  one-third  of  each  to  lan¬ 
guage.  That  is,  these  four  each  took  the  required  science,  a 
fraction  more  than  three  years  of  language,  and  double  the 
mathematics  prescribed.  Not  a  bad  showing,  after  all  con¬ 
cessions  are  made. 


Table  O — Five  One-sided  Courses  in  the  Humanities 


!• 

c 

Other 

Humanities. 

1 

1 

C 

> 

« 

V 

Yrar. 

X 

300 . 

Hist. 

36 

»4-4 

30.1 

7.4 

13. 1 

37 

1891 

3 

158 . 

Hist. 

24 

34.1 

3»-4 

8.1 

XI.4 

37 

IS9O 

3 

»79 . 

Hist. 

23  3 

*5 

3«-S 

7-7 

13 

38 

1891 

4 

189 . . 

Hist. 

24  4 

»4-5 

■34» 

8.3 

8.2 

36 

1891 

s 

X3I . 

Soc. 

18 

30-9 

43 

8.1 

37 

1889 

General  Average.. 

»3-« 

35.8 

33.2 

6-3 

10.4 

37 

In  the  one  remaining  case  the  course  was  specialized  in 
sociology.  It  was  slightly  deficient  in  mathematics,  included 
seventeen  terms  of  language  (sixty  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  ancient 
classics)  but  double  the  average  of  the  humanities,  about 
equally  distributed  to  history,  sociology,  and  philosophy.  It 
included  no  science.  The  subject  of  this  course  graduated  in 
1889  and  in  that  year  took  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Protective  Tariff  League  to  college  students  for  the  best 
essay  on  economic  questions. 

(4)  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Of  the  nine  who  are  charged  with  an  excess  in  mathematics 
(twenty-eight  per  cent,  or  more)  seven  show  an  average  of  their 
major  subject  exceeding  one-third  of  their  respective  courses. 
In  five  of  these  only  is  there  apparent  any  considerable  lack  : 
two  (3  and  4  in  the  table)  being  low  in  science ;  two  (6  and 
7  in  the  table)  low  in  the  humanities ;  and  one  (8)  low  in 
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language.  In  each  case  the  amount  taken  was  one-half  or  less 
of  the  general  average. 

Table  P — One-sided  Courses  in  Mathematics 


A^o.l  Counts.  Site.  Per  Cent.  Lanz.  Science.  Math. 


Averages... 


For  all  nine  courses  the  proportion  of  language  was  nearly 
thirty-two  per  cent.;  and  in  but  two  instances  did  it  fall  below 
thirty  per  cent.  In  one  of  the  five  mentioned  above  (8)  it 
constituted  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  course.  The  amount  of 
science  in  five  of  the  nine  courses  tabulated  is  above  the 
average.  In  two  the  major  subject  was  physics,  though  in 
both  the  proportion  of  mathematics  was  more  than  twice  the 
general  average,  and  greater  even  than  that  of  the  specialty. 
One  of  these  last  (7)  was  seven-tenths  science  and  mathematics 
combined,  and  had  one  year  more  of  language  than  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  but  no  work  in  the  humanities.  The  only  science 
taken  was  that  of  the  major  subject — physics.  The  entire 
course  was  made  up  from  five  departments — three  languages, 
(English,  Greek,  and  German),  one  science,  and  mathematics. 

SCATTERING  COURSES 

What  constitutes  a  loose,  or  diffuse,  or  scattering  course,  is 
even  less  easily  determined  than  to  fix  the  conditions  of  a 
one-sided  course. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  college  as  to  science  is  realized  in 
fixing  the  habits  called  scientific,  and  not  in  collecting  mere 
information  ;  and  as  to  language,  if  the  ideal  result  is  the 
culture  and  mastery  that  come  from  abundant  and  well-directed 
study  of  language,  rather  than  the  possession  of  many  Ian- 
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guages ;  then,  to  have  spent  the  time  at  command  upon  fewer 
sciences  or  fewer  languages  would  seem  to  measure  the  ideal 
of  liberal  culture  as  to  these  subjects.  To  attempt  more  may 
be  only  dissipation.  The  effort  would  be  wasteful  as  oppos¬ 
ing  concentration  of  resources,  which  is  the  heart  of  efficiency. 
What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  tendency  in  the  present  policy  ? 
Does  individual  choice  lead  to  scrappy  courses  and  wasteful 
training?  Are  short  and  partial  courses  multiplied  as  the 
system  develops? 

Table  R — Number  of  Different  Languages  and 
Sciences  Taken 


k 

V 

s 

Subjects, 

Five  Sciences.  | 

Four  ScieHi'fs. 

Three  Sciences, 

Two  Sciences, 

One  Science. 

' 

•J 

a 

.s 

< 

Four  Languages.  | 

Three  Languages. 

Two  Languages, 

1 

English . 

2 

8 

5 

3 

2 

12 

6 

2 

Ancient  Classics . 

4 

4 

*3 

•5 

5 

10 

18 

9 

3 

Modern  Languages  . 

3 

1  7 

17 

6 

4 

26 

6 

4 

Biological  Sciences . 

10 

3 

1 

X 

6 

4 

2- 

5 

Physical  Sciences . . 

9 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5  : 

XI 

2 

6 

History  and  Economics . 

6 

12 

II 

7 

2 

4 

XI 

27 

6 

7 

Philosophy . 

X 

3 

8 

5 

1 

9 

9 

8 

Mathematics  . .  ■ 

3 

2 

1 

X 

X 

» 

2 

2 

Totals . 

34 

42 

53 

39  i 

1  '5 

X7 

89  1 

74 

12 

1  Considering  the  organization  as  presenting  fifteen  fairly  dis- 
^  tinct  departments, the  average  number  of  these  “touched  ”  by 

I  the  192  students  is  a  fraction  less  than  eleven.  One-third  of 
the  entire  number  of  courses  was  made  up  from  ten  depart¬ 
ments  or  fewer  ;  twenty  only  reached  more  than  a  dozen  de¬ 
partments. 

,  The  table  presents  the  distribution  of  the  languages  and  the 
sciences,  with  a  classification  showing  how  many  of  each  were 

1  taken  in  each  course.  From  which  it  appears  that  out  of  the 
total  number  of  cases,  17  included  five  languages;  89,  four 
'  languages;  74,  three  languages;  and  12  but  two  each. 

Similarly,  34  of  the  number  took  work  in  five  different 
:  sciences;  42,  in  four  sciences;  53,  in  three;  39,  in  two;  and, 
I  15  in  but  one  each. 
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Of  these,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  for  undergraduate  students, 
only  those  could  reasonably  be  called  scattering  courses  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  first  and  sixth  columns.  That  for  the 
general  purposes  of  a  college  education,  a  course  with  not 
more  tlian  three  sciences  well  followed  would  be  greatly  better 
is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  questioned.  Hut  the  42  who  took 
four  sciences,  including  three  terms  of  some  one,  can  scarcely 
be  charged  with  loose  or  purposeless  courses.  Similarly  of 
the  languages.  With  English  required  of  all  and  two  years 
of  language  study  beside,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  less 
than  four  languages  would  appear  in  the  average  courses. 
From  which  it  results  that  in  the  fifty-one  courses — thirty- 
four,  each  charged  with  five  sciences,  and  seventeen,  each  with 
five  languages — must  be  found,  if  at  all,  the  scattering  courses. 
Of  the  thirty-four,  nine,  or  nearly  one-third,  took  but  three 
languages,  and  bettered  their  courses  by  so  much  concentra¬ 
tion  ;  and  five  of  the  seventeen  are  credited  with  but  two 
sciences  each,  and  correspondingly  stronger  courses  because 
of  this  narrower  limit  in  a  coordinate  branch. 

After  all  this  has  been  considered,  however,  there  remain 
thirty-five  courses,  each  having  four  or  more  languages  and 
four  or  more  sciences.  These,  something  less  than  one-fifth 
of  all,  might  have  been  improved.  That  is,  upon  the  face 
of  the  figures,  the  showing  is  against  them.  But  much  of 
the  deficiency  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  remaining,  charged  with  five  sciences,  each  shows  an 
average  proportion  of  science  to  the  total  course  of  eight 
per  cent.,  or  about  three  terms  in  the  standard  course  of 
thirty-six  terms.  But  the  average  length  of  course  of  these 
twenty-three  was  nearly  forty-five  terms ;  it  will  thus  be  seen 
possible  to  include  in  each  course  all  the  required  and  major 
subjects,  and  do  fairly  continuous  work  on  most  of  the  others 
undertaken.  The  like  facts  sustain  a  similar  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  twelve  charged  with  five  languages  each.  The 
looseness  is,  in  part  at  least,  nominal. 
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Results  Under  an  Elective  System 


P  SUMMARY  OF  DISTORTED  COURSES 

[  Recapitulating,  now,  the  paragraph  concerning  “  distorted 
courses,”  it  appears  that  there  have  been  88  cases  investi¬ 
gated  as  to  an  undue  prominence  given  to  some  one  subject 
or  study.  Fifty-two  of  these  show  an  excess  of  language ; 
19  an  excess  in  science ;  1 1  in  the  humanities ;  and  6  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Out  of  this  number  but  37,  or  19  per  cent.,  of  the 
192  courses,  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
tabulated  (14  in  language,  9  in  science,  5  in  history,  and  9  in 
mathematics).  Of  these,  13  stood  “  excellent  ”  in  their  classes 
throughout  the  college  course,  and  have,  by  various  sorts  of 
original  and  valuable  services  since,  justified  their  training. 
This  leaves  24,  or  about  I2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  to 
whose  courses  serious  exception  might  be  taken  because  of 
the  distortions  enumerated. 

The  proportion  of  “scattering”  courses  is  even  less. 

Moreover,  the  distortions,  of  whichever  sort,  are  surprisingly 
impartial  as  to  departments.  Of  all  those  mentioned,  leaving 
out  the  scattering  courses  (for  obvious  reasons),  not  more  than 
seven  are  found  in  any  one  department;  these  are  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Six  are  charged  to  Greek  ;  four  each  to  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  zoology,  and  history ;  three  to  chemistry ;  two  to  phys¬ 
ics;  and  one  each  to  French,  botany,  and  sociology.  Among 
!  the  four  groups  of  knowledge,  also,  language  furnishes  fifteen 
jlof  these  courses;  science,  ten;  mathematics,  seven ;  and  the 
humanities,  five. 

CONCLUSION 

For  convenience  and  definiteness,  there  are  here  summarized 
the  principal  inferences  formulated  throughout  the  discussion : 

1.  The  proportions  of  the  four  groups  of  subjects  in  the 
older  and  more  recent  courses,  respectively,  have  not  been 
materially  changed. 

2.  The  slight  modification  found  involves  chiefly  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  certain  amount  of  attention  from  mathematics  to  the 

1  humanities. 

3.  The  first  place  among  the  languages,  as  indicated  by  its 
share  in  the  average  course,  is  now  held  by  German. 
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4.  Greek,  however,  of  all  the  languages,  presents  most 
graduates,  and  the  best  integrated  courses. 

5.  The  biological  sciences  still  yield  first  place  to  those 
called  physical,  both  in  the  number  electing  them  as  collat¬ 
eral  work,  and  in  the  proportion  of  each  to  the  average  course. 

6.  Almost  five-sixths  of  the  graduates  are  credited  to  the 
two  groups — language  and  the  humanities. 

7.  The  longest  and  best  integrated  courses,  also,  are  found 
among  the  students  of  these  same  classes. 

8.  Of  “required”  subjects  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  left  off  with  the  minimum  prescribed. 

9.  Four-fifths  also,  of  the  entire  number,  elected  one  year 
or  more  of  work  from  the  humanities,  chiefly  history  and  econ¬ 
omics,  though  nothing  is  required  to  be  taken  from  the  group. 

Besides  these,  there  are  certain  other  more  general  conclu¬ 
sions  which  seem  clear  enough,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
writer,  notwithstanding  that  this  paper,  as  now  presented, 
offers  no  facts  that  appear  to  lend  them  positive  force. 
The  study  has,  however,  been  full  of  unexpected  hints 
and  lessons,  and  in  many  respects  class-room  teaching  has 
taken  on  a  new  significance.  Without  discussion,  then,  the 
following  propositions  are  submitted  as  inferences  fairly  borne 
out  by  the  investigation  : 

1.  The  principle  whose  policy  is  here  discussed,  and  which 
has  been  followed  for  eight  years,  has  improved  the  student 
body ;  by  relating  the  culturing  process  to  a  well-defined  and 
“interesting”  motive. 

2.  By  so  much  it  has  improved  teaching,  through  the  at¬ 
tractive  force  of  interested  learners. 

3.  It  has  rationalized  deportment,  in  that  it  has  dignified 
the  motives  of  students. 

4.  It  has  discovered  unexpected  ability  among  students, 
furnishing,  at  the  same  time,  opportunity  for  its  encouragement. 

5.  There  is  an  obvious  tendency  toward  the  obliteration  of 
class  distinctions,  and  their  accompanying  antagonisms. 

Richard  G.  Boone 

University  of  Indiana, 

Bloominoton,  Ind. 
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V 

TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

In  what  I  shall  say  concerning  the  teaching  of  physics, 
I  shall  draw  very  largely  from  my  own  experience.  I 
shall  recommend  certain  practices  because  I  have  tried  them 
and  found  them  good.  I  shall  recommend  others,  perhaps 
more  numerous,  because  I  have  tried  the  opposite  and  found 
them  bad. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  of  elementary  physics 
shall  have  read  all  the  books  that  are  written  upon  physics.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  shall  have  pursued  his  studies  very 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  his  teaching.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  he  shall  have  mastered  the  elementary  principles.  A 
student  may  read  many  books  and  take  many  courses  and  have 
a  reputation  for  much  learning,  and  yet  be  and  remain  an  un¬ 
safe  and  incompetent  teacher  for  young  pupils  by  reason  of 
having  an  insecure  grasp  upon  such  facts  and  principles  as  are 
set  forth  in  any  good  general  treatise  upon  physics.  The 
teacher  who,  in  this  condition,  undertakes  to  conduct  a  class, 
is  pretty  sure  to  have  an  unpleasant  experience  for  his  first 
year  or  two.  Time  which  should  be  spent  in  recreation, 
in  sleep,  or  in  meditating  upon  the  best  method  of  presenting 
matter  to  his  pupils,  is  spent  in  accumulating  material,  and  the 
teacher  comes  before  his  class  full  of  newly  acquired  facts,  but 
dull,  heavy,  and  ineffective,  a  gun  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with 
shot  but  without  sufficient  powder  to  clear  the  barrel. 

When  I  began  my  work  as  a  teacher  of  physics,  I  was 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  any  part  of  my  subject,  save 
possibly  the  descriptions  of  apparatus  as  given  in  text-books, 
would,  if  clearly  and  forcibly  taught,  command  the  respect  and 
even  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  student.  This  opinion  was 
natural  to  one  who,  like  myself,  had  passed  through  the  fixed 
curriculum  of  a  small  college  without  finding  anything  abso- 
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lutely  distasteful,  that  had  been  presented  with  reasonable 
clearness  and  method.  But  time  has  modified  somewhat  my 
estimate  of  the  docility  of  the  average  youth.  1  have  as  much 
faith  as  I  ever  had  in  his  responsiveness  to  the  right  stimulus 
and  influence,  but  I  have  more  respect  than  I  used  to  have 
for  his  discrimination.  In  these  days  of  many  electives,  the 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  ask  very  early  in  his  career,  which  one 
of  several  studies  is  the  more  profitable  to  him,  and  to  govern 
himself  accordingly.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  has  a  right  to  know 
why  he  is  asked  to  learn  or  to  do  a  particular  thing.  If  he 
cannot  be  shown  that  a  certain  study  which  he  is  following  is 
for  his  advantage,  either  he  has  an  incompetent  teacher  or  he 
is  following  that  study  too  far.  If  he  can  see  no  use  in  any 
of  his  studies,  his  career  as  a  student  should  end. 

In  urging  that  the  use  of  every  study,  and  every  part  of 
every  study,  should  be  demonstrable  to  the  student,  I  am  far 
from  maintaining  that  the  usefulness  of  any  acquirement  is  to 
be  measured  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
boy  must  be  a  very  uncommon  one,  without  sense  of  beauty 
or  sublimity,  without  admiration  for  intellectual  achievement, 
without  interest  for  the  welfare  of  coming  generations,  who 
cannot  be  made  to  feel  that  the  phenomena  of  physical 
science,  the  history  of  its  doctrines,  its  generalizations,  its 
problems,  its  prophecies,  are  of  interest  for  their  own  sake. 
The  teacher  should  therefore  cultivate  a  broad  view  of  his 
subject.  If  he  happens  to  be,  like  so  many  of  us,  not  too  gen¬ 
erously  endowed  with  imagination,  he  should  seek  the  society, 
or  read  the  books,  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  been  more 
lavish  in  this  regard.  He  should  read  popular  lectures  and 
essays  like  those  of  Helmholtz,  of  Tait,  and  of  Tyndall.  He 
may  even  do  well  to  read,  with  a  large  interrogation  point  at 
hand,  the  products  of  distinctly  sensational  writers,  ardent 
souls  who  are  not  always  correct  in  their  principles,  but  to 
whom  much  may  be  forgiven. 

Nevertheless,  the  purely  utilitarian  value  of  the  study  of 
physics  is  very  great,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  teacher 
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to  make  it  as  great  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  intellect¬ 
ual  development  of  the  student.  One  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  among  living  mathematicians  is  said  to  have  named 
the  Theory  of  Numbers  as  his  favorite  branch  of  mathematics, 
“  because  it  has  never  been  prostituted  to  any  practical  use.” 
He  tells  of  his  hunt  for  an  elusive  mathematical  truth  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  fervid  and  picturesque  as  any  other  man  could  call 
to  his  service  in  describing  the  chase  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 
goat ;  but  he  is  a  genius,  and  the  ordinary  teacher  cannot 
safely  imitate  his  methods.  He  is  unpractical,  but  never  dull. 
The  ordinary  teacher  has  to  guard  himself  from  being  un¬ 
practical  and  dull  at  the  same  time. 

Often  a  teacher  fails  to  present  matters  in  their  due  propor¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  wholesome,  if  unpala¬ 
table,  advice  will  come  from  some  frank  acquaintance  in  a  kin¬ 
dred  subject,  who  knows  enough  of  physics  to  see  what  it  may 
do  for  a  student,  but  not  enough  to  be  unduly  interested  in 
any  one  part  of  it.  One  must  not  let  his  pride,  as  a  specialist, 
prevent  his  taking  a  useful  hint,  from  whatever  source  it 
comes.  The  teacher  of  a  certain  type  is  not  always  able  to 
let  go  of  a  subject  when  he  knows  that  he  had  better  do  so. 
He  undertakes  to  prepare  some  difficult  experiment  for  an  im« 
pending  lecture,  and  his  first  attempt  fails.  He  tries  again 
and  fails.  There  is  yet  time  to  prepare  something  else,  this 
particular  thing  is  not  very  important,  but  the  difficulty  of  it 
piques  him.  He  tries  to  think  of  something  else,  and  pres¬ 
ently  finds  himself  back  with  the  one  thing  that  he  cannot 
make  go.  He  makes  one  attempt  after  another,  falling  at 
every  move  into  a  worse  case,  till  at  last  he  rests,  like  Br’er 
Rabbit  in  the  embrace  of  the  Tar  Baby,  in  a  state  of  despera¬ 
tion  and  helplessness,  when  his  class  in  the  capacity  of 
Br’er  Wolf  appears  on  the  scene.  The  teacher  will  presently 
come  to  see  that  what  is  hardest  for  himself  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  best  for  his  class,  even  if  he  can  successfully  meet 
its  difficulties.  Sometimes  a  teacher  loses  his  hold  upon 
a  class  by  failure  to  ascertain  what  the  pupils  already 
know.  Boys  nowadays  pick  up  many  facts  from  popular 
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books,  from  the  street,  from  toy  shops,  and  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  a  boy  thus  started  to  be,  in  many  particulars, 
some  years  in  advance  of  his  text-book,  not  an  unheard  of  thing 
for  him  to  know  more  about  certain  matters  treated  in  the 
class  than  the  teacher  himself.  The  difficulty  of  suiting  his 
instruction  to  the  previous  training  of  the  pupils  is  often  a 
serious  one  for  a  college  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  consider  carefully  how  much  direct  help 
he  will  give  to  his  pupils.  Too  much  is  perhaps  as  bad  as  too 
little.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  student  grows  in 
strength  by  doing,  not  by  hearing  or  seeing.  Hard  work  is 
necessary  for  real  discipline,  but  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
difficulties;  let  the  race-course  be  made  clear  and  smooth, 
and  then  let  the  runner  do  his  best.  The  first  question  is 
likely  to  be:  Shall  I  teach  solely  by  text-book  and  lecture- 
table  experiments,  or  shall  I  give  to  each  pupil  laboratory  work  ? 
In  answering  this  question  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  power¬ 
fully  assisted  by  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  works,  but  he  may  be  able  to  exert  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  right  direction,  if  he  is  energetic  and  has  a  definite 
idea  of  what  he  would  like  to  do.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  teacher,  if  he  is  a  teacher  of  physics  from  choice  and 
not  from  mere  necessity  or  convenience,  will  use  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  laboratory  plan.  The  main  initial  difficulties 
which  he  will  meet  are,  (i)  The  cost  of  a  laboratory  and  its 
equipment  ;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  work  in 

the  school  curriculum  ;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  for 
the  proper  supervision  of  the  laboratory  work.  The  first  of 
these  difficulties  is  not  a  very  serious  one.  Elementary  labora¬ 
tory  appliances  are  inexpensive  in  comparison  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  lecture-table  apparatus.  Five  hundred  dollars  judiciously 
expended  will  probably  equip  the  laboratory  proper  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  school.  If  the  school  is  small,  this  estimate  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  If  it  is  very  large,  the  cost  will  not  be  propor¬ 
tionally  large,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  students 
that  one  teacher  can  manage  to  advantage  in  simultaneous 
laboratory  work.  A  squad  of  twelve  beginners  in  such  work 
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will  occupy  fully  the  attention  of  the  teacher  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  if  he  looks  after  them  properly. 

The  second  difficulty  is  greater.  Other  subjects  have  long 
occupied  the  school  programme  and  claim  vested  rights  which 
are  not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with.  Persistence  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  physics  teaching  will  be 
needed  in  dealing  successfully  with  this  particular  obstacle. 
The  practical  spirit  of  the  time  works  with  them,  however, 
and,  if  the  school  is  a  strong  and  progressive  one,  the  change 
will  come. 

I  The  third  difficulty  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  If  the  class 
is  large,  the  laboratory  method  requires  far  more  of  the  teacher’s 
time  than  the  lecture-room  method.  If  the  class  is  small,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve,  the  difference  is  not  very  great,  pro¬ 
vided  the  teacher  is  not  expected  to  make  much  apparatus 
with  his  o\vn  hands.  I  cannot  advise  a  teacher  to  undertake 
laboratory  work  if  he  must  carry  it  on,  without  a  teaching 
assistant,  with  squads  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils  at  a 
time.  This  experiment  of  very  large  squads  has  been  tried  in 
one  or  two  schools  that  I  know  of,  and  with  such  results  as 
were  to  be  expected. 

While  strongly  in  favor  of  laboratory  work  for  the  whole 
class,  yet  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  see  no  good  in  the 
old  text-book  method  of  instruction,  properly  supplemented 
by  lecture-table  experiments.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
no  instruction,  and,  in  one  respect,  that  of  giving  a  general 
connected  view  of  the  whole  range  of  physics,  it  is  distinctly 
superior  to  the  laboratory  method,  as  the  latter  is  sometimes 
practiced.  Laboratory  work  conducted  with  a  mere  manual 
of  directions  for  experiments  leaves  woeful  gaps  in  the  pupil’s 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  text-book  and  lecture-table 
method  used  alone  gives  a  comparatively  superficial  knowl- 
‘1  edge.  The  best  method  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
y  student  should  concentrate  his  laboratory  work  upon  a 
H  few  well  selected  points  of  attack.  These  are  the  battle- 

II  fields,  and  from  them  the  surrounding  territory  may 
D  be  swiftly  occupied,  but  occupied  it  should  be.  The 
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geological  parties  of  the  Harvard  summer  schools  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  walk  over  the  whole  country.  They  may  explore 
in  detail  certain  portions  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  the  Hudson  Valley,  perhaps  parts  of  Penn-  j 
sylvania,  but  they  would  certainly  miss  the  full  benefit  of  their  j 

labor  if  they  failed  to  note  the  general  features  of  the  country  j 

between  these  points. 

The  young  student  in  laboratory  work,  and  the  old  one  for  | 
that  matter,  is  in  danger  of  feeling,  when  his  experiment  is 
finished,  his  observations  arranged,  and  his  result  calculated, 
that  he  is  done  with  the  matter.  Unless  he  is  well  looked 
after  he  will  fail  to  draw  the  moral  from  his  work.  He  will 
fail  to  note  its  applications  and  its  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  general  subject  he  is  studying.  It  is,  I  suspect,  a  I 
very  general  experience  with  teachers  to  be  disappointed  with  [j 
the  performance  of  their  first  class  of  laboratory  pupils  when  ■ 
confronted  by  written  questions  which  they  have  not  specific-  ' 
ally  dealt  with  in  their  experimental  work.  And  so  it  j 
happens  that  some  teachers  object  to  having  a  written  test 
applied  to  the  results  of  laboratory  instruction.  Of  course 
the  valuable  mechanical  experience  and  skill  which  result 
from  school  work  cannot  be  shown  upon  paper,  but  the  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  with  which  the  pupil  does  his  ex¬ 
perimental  work  may  be  ascertained  perfectly  well  by  a 
written  test,  and  to  object  to  such  a  test  is  to  take  an  atti-  1 

tude  too  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary  handicraftsman,  who  ] 

dismisses  any  question  relating  to  his  business,  but  not  touch-  ] 
ing  points  absolutely  essential  to  the  mechanical  performance  | 
of  his  tasks,  with  the  remark  :  “  You  are  getting  too  theoret¬ 
ical  for  me.  I’m  practical.”  That  spirit  is  proper  enough 
for  the  craftsman.  In  fact,  it  is  the  spirit  that  prevents 
him  from  becoming  anything  more  than  a  craftsman,  but 
it  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  boys  should  be  educated. 

The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that,  between  the  periods  of 
their  active  occupation  with  apparatus,  the  pupils  shall  have 
time  to  think;  and  he  must  see  to  it  that  they  do  think. 

This  he  can  accomplish  only  by  setting  them  stated  tasks 
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that  will  exercise  their  brains,  and  bringing  them  to  book 
on  these  tasks. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  say,  with  regard  to  a 
notion  that  has  had  a  certain  vogue,  that,  if  the  object  of  a 
laboratory  course  is  to  teach  physics,  the  pupil  should  not  be 
required  to  make  much  of  his  own  apparatus.  The  student 
who  makes  his  own  apparatus  is  likely  to  do  nothing  else.  He 
will  spend  weeks  of  time  upon  trifles  and  will  finish  his  course 
with  the  skill,  the  pride,  and  the  intellectual  standards  of  a 
jack-at-all-trades.  I  believe  that  boys  should  be  taught  the 
use  of  tools,  .but  the  physical  laboratory  is  not  the  place  for 
such  teaching.  Manual  skill  is  an  extremely  useful  accomplish¬ 
ment,  or  rather  endowment ;  I  devoutly  wish  I  possessed  it. 
But  when  I  see  how  those  who  are  distinguished  for  it  are 
tempted  to  spend  their  time  in  the  delight  of  exercising  it  to 
the  harm  of  more  important  interests,  I  sometimes  fall  back 
with  a  certain  comfort  upon  the  remark  of  a  college  classmate, 
“  I  wouldn’t  be  a  good  fiddler  for  a  thousand  dollars.” 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  teacher  should  not  have  to 
manufacture  much  of  the  apparatus.  His  time  and  strength 
should  not  be  devoted  to  manual  labor  which  a  mechanic  could 
do  more  rapidly  and  better. 

I  find  my  justification  for  the  added  expense  and  work  of 
the  laboratory  method  in  the  increased  interest  and  mental 
activity  of  the  pupils,  whereby  the  teacher  becomes  a  guide 
and  leader  rather  than  a  driver;  the  stronger  hold  which  the 
student  gets  upon  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  the 
science  from  having  come  into  hand-to-hand  engagements 
with  them  ;  the  consequent  greater  command  of  these  facts  and 
principles  in  the  emergencies  of  life,  in  the  continued  study 
of  science,  in  the  practice  of  a  learned  profession,  in  com- 
mercial  ventures,  in  the  common  experience  of  the  ordinary 
householder. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Sex  in  Education 

From  an  Address  by  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Reported  in  the  “  Lancet  ” 

“To  catalogue,  in  the  briefest  way,  the  bodily  differ¬ 
ences  between  men  and  women  which  underlie  their  intellect¬ 
ual  disparities,  would  exhaust  the  time  at  my  disposal.  They 
are  universal  and  intimate,  and  involve  every  organ  and  tissue. 
They  extend  from  cuticular  appendages  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  from  the  crown  of  the  head — for,  according  to  Broca,  the 
female  cranium  is  less  elevated  than  that  of  the  male — to  the 
sole  of  the  foot — for,  according  to  Delaunay,  woman  has  a 
plantar  arch  flatter  than  that  of  men,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  her  partiality  for  high-heeled  boots.  I  shall  not  attempt 
such  an  extensive  anatomical  survey.  My  present  purpose 
will  be  served  by  directing  your  attention  to  certain  sexual 
differences  in  one  bodily  organ — the  brain,  differences  which 
have  been  greatly  lost  sight  of,  which  must  require  further 
investigation,  but  which  are  of  peculiar  significance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  intellectual  manifestations. 

“  And,  first,  among  cerebral  differences  between  the  sexes,  I 
would  refer  to  mass  and  weight,  qualities  with  which  one  al¬ 
most  insensibly  associates  power  and  strength.  Now,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  women  have  smaller  heads 
than  men,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific  observation  that  in  all 
peoples  and  races,  without  exception,  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  entire  brain  is  on  the  average  greater  in  men  than  in 
women  ;  though,  of  course,  individual  women  do  sometimes 
possess  larger  and  heavier  brains  than  individual  men.  But  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  scientific  observation  that  there  is  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  brain  weight  and  stature,  and,  laying  hold  of  this 
fact,  the  advocates  of  women’s  rights  and  mights  have  argued 
that  the  deficiency  in  her  brain  weight,  when  compared  with 
that  of  man,  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  her 
fewer  inches.  But  this  position  is  quite  untenable.  I  do  not 
know  a  trustworthy  standard  of  the  brain  weights  of  healthy 
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natives  of  this  country  to  which  to  appeal,  but  I  can  submit 
to  you  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the  weighing  of  the  brains 
of  a  large  number  of  insane  persons,  all  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish,  but  mostly  English,  which  in  this  relation  is  absolutely 
reliable.  In  this  table  are  summed  up  the  brain  weights  of  1600 
persons — 945  male  and  65  5  females — ranging  from  ten  to  eighty 
years  of  age,  the  weighing  of  the  brain  having  been  in  each 
case  conducted  by  myself  or  under  my  own  supervision. 
You  will  observe  that  the  brains  of  males  exceeded  those  of 
females  in  weight  by  127.68  grams  (or  4.50  ozs.)  on  the  average  ; 
and  that,  after  allowing  for  differences  of  stature — taking  5  ft.  7 
in.  as  the  average  male  height,  and  5  ft.  2  in.  as  the  average 
female  height — there  is  still  an  excess  of  brain  weight  of  29.71 
grams  (or  1.05  ozs.)  in  favor  of  the  male.  This  is  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  difference,  and  if  we  recollect  that  the  brain  of  the 
ant — of  the  mental  power  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
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spoken  in  such  complimentary  terms,  declaring  that  they 
differ  from  those  of  a  man  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree — 
is  of  the  size  of  a  pin  point,  we  shall  realize  that  an  extra 
ounce  of  brain  matter  within  the  human  cranium  may  imply  an 
enormous  mental  difference.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  actual 
difference  in  brain  weight  between  healthy  English  men  and 
English  women  is  much  more  than  one  ounce.  My  tables,  as 
I  have  told  you,  deal  with  lunatics  dying  in  asylums,  and 
I  among  them  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  involving  loss  of 
[  substance,  are  at  least  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  they  are  in 
women.  Women  are  oftener  attacked  by  insanity,  but  men 
oftener  die  of  it.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  atrophy  and 
softening  of  the  brain,  senile  dementia,  and  other  diseases  caus¬ 
ing  wasting  of  the  convolutions,  are  far  more  fatal  to  men  than 
to  women,  who,  when  they  die  in  asylums,  succumb  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  bodily  diseases  which  do  not  seriously  interfere 
I  with  the  nutrition  of  the  brain.  And  so  it  comes  about  that. 
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of  the  brains  weighed  in  the  post-mortem  theater  of  an  asylum, 
those  of  men  are  on  the  average  much  more  water-logged  and 
reduced  below  their  normal  bulk  than  those  of  women.  The 
effect  of  organic  diseases  and  the  atrophic  changes  they  induce 
in  lowering,  in  my  tables,  what  is  the  normal  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  female  brain,  may  be  statistically  demon¬ 
strated  from  these  tables  themselves.  It  is  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years  of  age  that  the  mortality  from  general  paralysis 
which  destroys  four  men  to  one  woman,  and  from  other  fatal 
forms  of  organic  brain  disease,  preferentially  attacking  men, 
except,  of  course,  senile  dementia,  almost  exclusively  occurs,  and 
it  is  in  this  section  of  life  that  the  sex  difference  in  brain  weight 
in  my  tables  falls  to  the  lowest  point  at  the  very  time  when, 
under  normal  circumstances,  it  ought  to  be  greatest.  The 
average  excess  of  weight  in  the  male,  as  compared  with  the 
female  brain,  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  in  my  tables, 
was  123.5  grams,  or  4-37  while  from  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
when  deaths  from  organic  brain  disease  are  rare,  it  was  169.9 
grams,  or  6.01  ozs.  All  available  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  male  brain  exceeds  the  female  brain  in 
weight  in  this  country  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.  And  that  the  smaller  size  of  the  female 
brain  is  a  fundamental  sexual  distinction,  and  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  environment,  educational 
advantages,  and  habits  of  life,  acting  through  a  long  series  of 
generations,  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  cerebrum  in 
one  sex  more  than  in  the  other,  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  differences  in  brain  weight  between  men  and  women 
have  been  found  in  savage  races.  And  not  only  is  the  male 
brain  heavier  than  that  of  the  female,  but  it  has  a  wider  range 
of  variation  in  weight.  The  very  big  brains  and  the  very 
small  brains  are  encountered,  just  as  are  geniuses  and  idiots, 
giants  and  dwarfs,  more  frequently  among  men  than  among 
women. 

“  I  have  said  that  an  extra  ounce  of  brain  matter  within  the 
cranium  might  involve  an  enormous  mental  difference.  It 
would  do  this  were  it  generally  and  equally  distributed,  and 
it  would  do  so  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  were  it  localized 
in  a  certain  region  of  the  cerebrum;  and  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  balance  of  parts  in 
the  male  and  female  brains  respectively,  and  this  difference  I 
adduce  as  the  second  sexual  distinction  between  them.  Broca, 
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no  mean  authority,  has  declared  that  the  occipital  lobes  are 
more  voluminous  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  my  own 
observations,  published  in  Brain  in  1880,  confirm,  as  far  as 
they  go,  his  conclusion,  and  show  that  while  the  frontal  lobes 
are  equally  developed  in  both  sexes,  the  parietal  lobes,  cor¬ 
responding  roughly  with  the  motor  area  of  Ferrier,  are  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  the  occipital  lobes,  certainly 
sensory  in  their  functions,  are  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male. 

“  The  third  brain  difference  between  the  sexes  to  which  I 
would  allude  is  one  of  convolutial  arrangement,  which  cannot 
yet  be  accurately  defined,  but  which  the  examination  of  a 
series  of  photographs  of  brains  of  men  and  women,  which  have 
been  stripped  of  their  membranes,  pretty  clearly  reveals. 
The  brains  of  women,  like  their  bodies  generally,  are,  upon 
the  whole,  more  symmetrical  than  those  of  men.  The  differ, 
ence  which  I  have  found  in  the  weight  of  the  hemispheres 
points  to  this  conclusion,  for  in  males  the  right  hemisphere 
exceeds  the  left  in  weight  by  3.7  grams,  and  in  females  by  only 
2.1  grams;  but  pathological  considerations  as  to  the  regional 
distribution  of  wasting  in  organic  diseases  forbid  me  to  at¬ 
tach  too  much  importance  to  this  observation,  and  I  prefer 
to  trust  to  mere  ocular  inspection,  which  will,  I  think,  bring 
home  to  anyone  who  diligently  uses  it  the  superior  symmetry 
of  the  female  brain,  due  to  its  comparative  poverty  in  secon- 
dary  gyri. 

“  It  is  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  brain,  in  the  depth 
and  arrangement  of  its  gray  matter,  in  the  size,  form,  and  con¬ 
nections  of  the  cortical  cells  in  different  areas,  that  the  most 
essential  differences  between  the  male  and  the  female  brain  in 
all  probability  reside ;  but  the  internal  structure  of  the  brain 
in  this  relation  is  as  yet  uninvestigated.  I  may  mention  to 
you,  however,  one  fact  which  suggests  some  difference  in  the 
constitution  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  in  the  two.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  very  laborious  inquiry  into  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gray 
matter  of  every  gyrus  of  the  brain,  which  I  carried  out  some 
years  ago,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  three  standard  brains  of 
perfectly  healthy  adults — two  men  and  one  woman — killed  in 
accidents,  and  in  these  I  found  that  while  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  was  alike  in  all  in  each 
region — namely,  1044 — that  of  the  gray  matter  varied  remark¬ 
ably.  To  take  the  frontal  convolutions  as  an  example ;  in  the 
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one  male,  the  gray  matter  of  these  had  a  specific  gravity  of  I 
1037,  in  the  other  of  1036,  but  in  the  female  its  specific  gravity  I 
was  only  1034.  And  not  only  in  the  frontal  region,  but  in  I 
every  convolution  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gray  matter  was  k 
lower  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  I  do  not  lay  any  great  I 
stress  on  the  observation  of  a  single  case,  but  in  several  cases  I 
of  death  during  acute  insanity,  which  I  examined,  in  which  I 
there  had  not  been  time  for  the  establishment  of  degenerative 
changes,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gray  matter  in  every  lobe  H 
of  the  brain  was  lower  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  while 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  white  matter  always  closely  corre¬ 
sponded  in  the  two.  In  all  degenerative  diseases  of  the  brain, 
and  especially  in  senile  decay,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gray  matter,  which  sometimes  falls  as  low  as 
1028  in  the  frontal  region ;  and  the  fact — if  it  be  a  fact — that 
the  gray  matter  in  the  female  brain  is  of  less  density  than 
that  in  the  male  brain,  must  mean  that  it  is  a  less  highly 
nourished  and  developed  tissue. 

“  And  there  is  still  another  brain  difference  between  men 
and  women  which  I  must  submit  to  you,  and  that  a  very 
momentous  one — namely,  vascular  supply.  During  the  last 
four  years.  Dr.  Sydney  Martin  and  I  have,  as  opportunity  has 
offered,  carried  on  an  inquiry  as  to  the  size  of  the  great  arteries 
that  supply  the  brain.  The  details  of  our  observations,  which 
have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Sydney  Martin  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  by  new  methods  insuring,  I  believe,  great  accuracy 
of  measurement,  will  be  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
when  they  are  complete  ;  but  I  may  mention  now  one  or  two  of 
the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived.  We  have  found  that  the  | 
diameters  of  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  taken 
together,  are  slightly  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
Their  combined  diameter  is  8.2  millimeters  in  the  male  and 
8.0  millimeters  in  the  female ;  but  when  the  difference  in 
weight  of  the  male  and  female  brain  is  taken  into  account,  it 
is  found  that  in  proportion  to  brain  weight  their  diameter  is 
greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  so  it  appears  that  C 
upon  the  whole  the  female  brain  receives  a  larger  supply  of  I 
blood  in  proportion  to  its  mass  than  does  the  male  brain  ;  but  I 
of  course  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  blood  going  to  the  i 
female  brain  is  poorer  in  quality  than  that  going  to  the  male  I 
brain,  and  contains  only  4,500,000  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  I 
millimeter,  instead  of  5,000,000  in  the  case  of  the  male.  But  M 
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Dr.  Sydney  Martin  and  I  have  found,  further,  that  the  internal 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  when  measured  separately,  dis¬ 
play  a  marked  difference  in  caliber  in  male  and  female  brains 
respectively.  In  ten  male  brains  of  adults  free  from  brain  dis¬ 
ease,  and  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
the  internal  carotid  arteries  had  an  average  diameter  of  2.8 
millimeters  on  the  right  side  and  2.75  millimeters  on  the  left 
side,  while  the  vertebral  arteries  had  an  average  diameter  of 
2.2  millimeters  on  the  right  side  and  1.875  millimeters  on  the 
left  side;  whereas  in  ten  female  brains  of  adults  free  from 
brain  disease,  and  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  forty-three 
years  of  age,  the  internal  carotid  arteries  had  an  average  dia¬ 
meter  of  2.6  millimeters  on  both  sides,  while  the  vertebral 
arteries  had  an  average  diameter  of  2.3  millimeters  on  the  right 
side  and  2.075  rnillimeters  on  the  left  side.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  male  and  female  brain, 
respectively,  varies  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  internal 
carotid  arteries,  with  their  great  branches — the  anterior  and 
middle  cerebral  arteries  supplying  the  supra-orbital  convolu¬ 
tions  and  island  of  Reil,  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  the  Rolandic 
area,  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobule — are  much  larger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  brain  ;  but  the  vertebral  arteries  which 
supply  the  occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobules  are  larger 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male  brain,  and  the  basilar  artery, 
which  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  vertebrals,  is  also 
larger  in  the  female  brain,  where  its  average  diameter  is  2.8 
millimeters,  than  in  the  male  brain,  where  its  average  diameter 
is  2.675  millimeters.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  free  anas¬ 
tomosis  provided  by  the  circle  of  Willis  renders  comparatively 
unimportant  differences  of  caliber  in  the  internal  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries,  and  must  equalize  the  blood  currents  to  the 
different  regions  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  pos¬ 
terior  communicating  arteries,  which,  when  dilated  after  the 
occurrence  of  any  pathological  obstruction  on  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  circle  of  Willis,  maintain  the  circulation  in  the  brain  in 
tolerable  integrity,  are  incapable  while  normal,  by  their  caliber 
and  position,  of  adjusting  the  balance  between  the  direct  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  these  in  the 
two  sexes  which  I  have  recorded  is  this:  that  the  anterior 
region  of  the  brain  is  comparatively  more  copiously  irrigated 
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with  blood  in  men  and  the  posterior  region  in  women.  And 
vascular  supply  is  in  some  degree  a  measure  of  functional 
activity,  the  flow  of  blood  to  an  organ  or  part  having  always  a 
relation  to  its  working  power.  But  the  region  of  the  brain 
which  in  men  is  most  richly  flushed  with  blood  is  that  which 
is  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  volition,  cognitions, 
and  ideo-motor  processes ;  while  the  region  which  in  women 
is  most  vascular  is  that  which  is  mainly  concerned  in  sensory 
functions,  and  we  thus  see  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  what  observation  has  taught 
us  as  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional  differences  of  the  sexes. 

“  The  structural  differences  between  the  male  and  female 
brain,  which  I  have  briefly  referred  to,  justify  the  conclusions 
that  they  are  organs  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  that  they  have  to  some  extent  different  kinds  of 
work  to  do,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  functional  relations  of  each 
with  other  viscera  of  the  body,  did  time  permit  of  it,  would 
strongly  confirm  this  view.  All  through  life  the  male  brain 
differs  from  the  female  in  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  powers.  Dif¬ 
ferences  early  assert  themselves.  Thackeray  has  said  that  little 
girls  make  love  in  the  nursery  and  practice  the  arts  of  coquetry 
on  the  page  boy  who  brings  the  coal  upstairs  ;  and  as  for  the 
page  boy,  it  is  certain  that  his  pugnacious  propensities  are 
already  fully  developed  and  have  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  his  brother  buttons.  And  differences  are  most  patent  of 
all  in  the  prime  of  life  when  man  “  for  contemplation  and  for 
valor  formed,”  by  “his  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime” 
declares  “absolute  rule,”  and  when  woman,  “grace  in  her 
steps,  heaven  in  her  eye,  in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love,” 
stands  conspicuous  for  “softness  and  sweet  attractive  grace.” 
And  differences  subsist  to  the  last!  The  aged  spinster,  left  in 
“  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,”  lavishes  her  altruistic  emo¬ 
tions  on  cat,  poodle,  or  parrot ;  and  the  hoary  veteran,  fidgety 
and  irascible,  concentrates  his  egotistic  attention  on  his  own 
liver.  And  these  differences  in  brain  structure  and  function, 
which  at  every  stage  of  existence  separate  the  sexes,  have,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  a  special  pathological  significance  at 
the  period  when  sexual  divergence  is  taking  place  most  rapidly, 
and  when  education  is  being  pushed  forward  with  most  vigor. 
Education  from  first  to  last  can  only  be  safely  conducted  in 
the  light  of  cerebral  physiology,  but  unfortunately  those 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  education  too  often  dispense 
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with  that  light,  or  regard  it  as  misleading.  It  is  to 
point  out  to  you  the  risks  that  are  run  by  dispensing  with 
that  light  at  a  particularly  dark  and  tortuous  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  highway  that  I  am  here  this  evening.  I  am  going  to 
notify  for  warning  and  guidance  some  of  the  perils  of  health 
which  seem  to  me  to  attend  the  high-school  education  of  girls, 
which  is  now  so  popular . 

1“  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  get  direct  and  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  about  over-pressure  in  high  schools.  These 
schools  are  naturally  disinclined  to  permit  the  exposure  of 
blots  on  their  own  escutcheons,  and  individual  cases  of  over¬ 
pressure  have  to  be  delicately  handled.  But,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  and  magnanimity  of  the  head  mistress  of  one  En¬ 
glish  high  school — one,  too,  in  which  special  precautions 
against  over-pressure  were  taken — I  obtained  a  few  years  ago 
a  return  which  I  regard  as  of  great  interest,  and  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  matter. 

“  The  facts  on  which  this  return  is  founded  were  got  at  by 
questions,  put  and  answered  in  writing,  the  answers  sent  in  by 
each  girl  being  afterward  tested  by  private  cross-examinations 
by  her  form-mistress,  and  in  some  cases  by  communications 
with  parents,  so  that  the  return  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  from 
it  that  of  187  girls  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
well  fed  and  clad  and  cared  for,  and  ranging  from  ten  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  as  many  as  137  complained  of  head¬ 
aches,  which  in  sixty-five  instances  occurred  occasionally,  in 
forty-eight  frequently,  and  in  twenty-four  habitually.  Sir 
Richard  Owen  once  said  to  me :  “  Children  have  no  business 
with  headaches  at  all,  and  if  you  find  that  these  occur  fre¬ 
quently  in  any  school,  you  may  depend  on  it  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  there.”  And  so,  I  take  it,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  high  schools  that  produce  so  copious 
a  crop  of  cephalalgia.  That  the  headaches  dealt  with  in  this 
return  were  connected  with  school  work  is,  I  think,  made 
I  probable  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  twenty-six  cases  they  are 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  morning,  in  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  they  are  set  down  as  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  when,  as  you  will  notice,  according  to 
an  immense  majority  of  the  girls,  the  hardest  part  of  the  day’s 
work  falls  on  an  already  jaded  brain.  And  there  are  other 
significant  facts  in  this  return,  besides  those  relating  to  head- 
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aches,  for  you  will  observe  that  as  many  as  thirty-seven  of  the 
187  girls  were  short-sighted,  and  that  four  of  them  exhibited 
choreic  movements.  And  this  return  represents  no  excep¬ 
tional  state  of  things.  Inquiries  made  quite  lately  satisfy  me 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  high-school  girls  still  suffer 
from  headache,  that  neuralgia  is  common  among  them,  and 
that  they  display  multifarious  indications  of  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  infrequent  occurrence,  I  am  told,  for  the  more 
delicate  girls,  who  return  after  the  holidays  looking  tolerably 
well,  to  break  down  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  to  be  absent 
from  school  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  to  return  and  struggle  on 
with  their  work,  but  finally  to  shirk  the  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  term.  But  if  we  had  no  evidence  of  suffering  or 
disability  immediately  resulting  from  high-school  training,  as 
it  is  now  carried  on,  we,  as  medical  men,  should  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  that  training  in  some  respects  pernicious,  from  a 
consideration  of  its  character  alone.  Two-thirds  of  high-school 
girls  will  attest  that  the  hardest  part  of  their  work — prepara¬ 
tion,  which  involves  the  opening  of -new  ground,  an  advance 
on  what  has  been  already  learnt,  and  effort  in  surmounting  ob¬ 
stacles — has  to  be  performed  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  al¬ 
ready  worn  out,  at  the  very  time  when  in  the  cycle  of  daily 
life  their  brains  are  least  capable  of  exertion.  And  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  high-school  girls  will  attest  that  this 
arduous  work  of  preparation  is  often  carried  on  until  ten, 
sometimes  even  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  Within  the  last 
month  I  came  upon  two  girls  attending  a  London  high  school, 

1  bright,  clever,  ambitious  girls  of  fifteen,  high  in  their  classes 
and  determined  to  hold  their  places,  who  admitted  that,  in 

I  spite  of  all  restrictions,  they  were  working  up  till  ten  o’clock 
two  or  three  nights  a  week,  and  in  one  of  them  I  could  discern, 
in  stunted  growth,  round  shoulders,  and  intense  nervous  sus- 
li  ceptibility,  the  effects  of  this  ill-timed  diligence  in  study.  A 
f  friend  of  mine  in  the  north  of  England  tells  me  that  he 
ji  has  recently  removed  his  two  daughters  from  a  high 
school  and  placed  them  under  private  tuition,  because  he 
found  that  they  were  regularly  working  up  till  ten  o’clock 
at  night . 

“  The  evils  resulting  from  over-pressure  in  high  schools  for 
girls — whether  that  over-pressure  be  due  to  home  work,  or 
competition,  or  examination  strain — are  brought  about 
i  through  its  influence  on  the  cells  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  understand  how  these  cells  are  affected.  It  is  un-  I 
questionably  true  of  all  cells,  that  when  they  are  in  any  way  I 
stimulated  in  excess  of  their  powers  of  taking  up  nutriment,  I 
or  deprived  of  an  adequate  supply  of  nutriment,  they  utilize 
as  food  material  their  own  protoplasm,  and  so  induce  dis¬ 
ordered  metabolic  processes  with  subsequent  degeneration. 

In  pyrexia,  in  the  presence  of  which  metabolic  activity  is 
always  increased,  we  find  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscular 
fibers  of  the  heart  and  of  the  cells  of  the  liver  passes  through 
a  stage  of  cloudy  swelling,  indicative  of  increased  activity, 
which  merges  ultimately  into  fatty  degeneration.  And  when 
to  the  stimulating  influence  of  pyrexia  is  added  that  of  toxic  ■ 
materials  circulating  in  the  blood,  as  during  typhoid  fever  or 
diphtheria,  we  find  that  degenerative  changes  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  excretory  glands  and  heart,  but  invade  the  nerves 
and  muscles  generally.  Well,  it  appears  to  n.e  that  the  fever 
of  the  mind  which  over-pressure  sets  up  is  capable  of  influenc¬ 
ing  cell  protoplasm  in  much  the  same  way  as  ordinary  pyrexia. 

Its  effects  have  not  yet  been  traced  out  with  the  same  preci¬ 
sion.  No  doubt  they  differ  in  degree  and  distribution,  but 
they  are  probably  much  the  same  in  kind.  When  the  cells 
of  the  brain  are  stimulated  in  excess  of  their  powers  of  taking 
up  nutriment,  as  they  are  during  forced  mental  labor,  or 
when  suitable  supplies  of  nutriment  are  cut  off  from  them,  as 
may  be  the  case  during  the  impairment  of  digestion  which 
forced  mental  labor  not  rarely  entails,  then  the  metabolism  in 
these  cells  is,  we  may  infer,  altered,  and  they  degenerate  and 
secondarily  induce  wide-spread  degenerative  changes  through¬ 
out  the  system.  The  group  of  symptoms  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  mental  failure  which  follows  upon  severe  over¬ 
pressure,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  acute  or  apathetic  I 
dementia,  is  almost  identical  with  that  seen  in  cases  in  which  I 
mental  failure  has  followed  upon  acute  specific  diseases,  and  I 
in  mental  failure  of  the  former  kind,  not  less  than  in  the  | 
latter,  we  have  also  sometimes  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  | 
changes  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  in  a 
both  kinds  of  mental  failure,  recovery  takes  place  if  the  fatty  J 
degeneration  has  not  so  far  advanced  that  the  active  proto-  I 
plasm  of  the  cells  is  absorbed,  whenever  the  cells,  which  have  I 
had  extra  work  thrown  upon  them,  are  allowed  absolute  rest,  | 
and  are  placed  in  favorable  conditions  as  regards  nutrition.  I 
“  I  have  referred  to  acute,  or  apathetic  dementia,  as  the  most 
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characteristic  of  the  pronounced  mental  changes  which  severe 
and  continued  over-pressure  acting  on  a  neurotic  subject  may 
induce,  and  the  slight  mental  changes  which  are  similarly  in¬ 
duced  are  most  generally  akin  to  it,  and  are  but  the  buds  of 
the  symptoms  which  it  presents  full  blown.  Thus  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  event  to  hear  overworked  high-school  girls  complain 
that  their  power  of  acquisition  and  attention  is  impaired,  that 
they  take  far  longer  to  their  work  than  they  used  to  do,  that 
they  cannot  remember  what  they  have  learnt,  that  they  read 
their  lessons  without  understanding  them,  that  they  sometimes 
lose  themselves  and  forget  where  they  are,  and  that  what  they 
call  ‘queer  thoughts’  keep  coming  into  their  minds,  while  the 
observation  of  these  girls  at  the  same  time  reveals  that  they 
are  languid  and  irresolute,  or  unusually  irritable.  Such  slight 
departures  from  normal  mental  states,  for  the  most  part,  go 
no  further,  but  are  rectified  by  the  holidays  ;  but  now  and 
again  they  advance  into  that  mild  coma  which  corresponds 
with  apathetic  dementia.  But,  besides  apathetic  dementia, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  other  mental  aberrations  to  which 
over-pressure  may  lead  up,  the  nature  of  these  in  each  case 
being  determined  by  the  inherited  tendencies,  antecedents,  or 
environment  of  the  girl.  We  may  have  cyclones  of  mania,  or 
anti-cyclones  of  melancholia,  hurricanes  of  morbid  impulses,  or 
the  settled  bad  weather  of  moral  perversion.  And  as  regards 
certain  minor  mental  changes  which  thus  arise,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  they  are  often  concealed  by  girls  who  do  not  comprehend 
and  can  scarcely  describe  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  reference  to  those  voluminous  mental  states  described  by 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  which  are  sometimes  the  harbingers  of 
epilepsy. 

“I  cannot  pretend  to  classify  or  describe  the  vagaries  of  ner¬ 
vous  disturbance  that  present  themselves  to  medical  observa¬ 
tion  in  girls  in  these  days,  and  in  the  production  of  which  over¬ 
pressure  plays  some  part,  but  I  would  name  insomnia  of  the 
commonest  occurrence  often  of  evil  import,  sopor  or  sleep  so 
deep  and  difficult  to  break  as  to  be  almost  cataleptic  in  nature, 
neuralgia,  chorea  andjl  hysteria.  And,  besides  nervous  dis¬ 
turbances,  there  are  many  ailments  and  diseases  begotten  or 
fostered  by  over-pressure  which  medical  men  are  familiar  with 
in  high-school  girls  in  these  days.  Chief  of  these  are  anaemia 
and  general  delicacy.  Women  suffer  from  anaemia  in  far  larger 
proportion  than  men.  In  the  ten  years,  1881  to  1890,  the 
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deaths  from  anaemia,  chlorosis  and  leucocythaemia  in  England 
and  Wales  were  32.29  per  1,000,000  among  men,  and  54.83 
among  women.  And,  as  is  well  known,  chlorosis  and  anaemia 
show  themselves  in  girls  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  more 
frequently  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  and  maybe  induced 
by  mental  worry  or  excitement,  which  causes  a  diminished 
production  of  blood  corpuscles.  In  his  very  able  investigation 
into  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  school  children.  Dr. 
Francis  Warner  has  satisfied  himself  that  mental  stimulus  ap¬ 
plied  to  children  ‘does  lower  their  general  nutrition.’  He 
found  that  pale  and  delicate-looking  children  are  proportion¬ 
ately  more  numerous  in  schools  attended  by  children  of  an 
upper  social  class  and  presumably  well  fed,  than  in  schools  at¬ 
tended  by  children  of  the  poorer  class,  presumably  not  well 
fed ;  and  the  only  explanation  of  this  he  has  to  offer  is  that 
better-class  children  are  subject  to  more  mental  stress  than 
children  of  a  poorer*  class.  A  single  glance  at  some  high 
schools,  and  the  complexions  of  the  girls  assembled  in  them, 
convinces  that  they  are  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  however 
rich  they  may  be  in  blue  stockings. 

“The  anaemia  encountered  in  high-school  girls  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  mental  tension  on  the  blood-forming 
apparatus  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  due  also  to  the  action  of  that 
tension  on  the  digestive  functions.  Large  numbers  of  high- 
school  girls  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite  ;  a  certain  number  go 
to  school  without  breakfast.  Worn  out,  they  oversleep  them¬ 
selves,  and  leave  scant  time  for  the  morning  meal  ;  or,  after  a 
night  of  broken  rest,  they  rise  unrefreshed,  swallow  a  cup  of 
tea,  the  neurotic  properties  of  which  they  hav.e  already  dis¬ 
covered,  but  decline  solid  food,  or  merely  trifle  with  it.  They 
labor  under  a  gastric  disorder  now  so  common  that  it  might 
receive  a  distinctive  appellation,  and  be  called  anorexia  schol- 
astica,  in  which  the  lessened  flow  of  energy  from  the  exhausted 
nerve  centers  retards  the  functions  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera. 

“  The  study  of  the  effects  of  over-pressure,  immediate 
and  remote,  on  the  monthly  rhythm,  and  on  the  fitness  and 
capacity  of  the  woman  to  reproduce  the  species  and  to  bear 
healthy  children — health  implying  both  bodily  and  mental 
vigor — must  be  kept  for  separate  examination  at  some  other 
time.  So  also  must  the  study  of  the  effects  of  .secondary 
over-pressure,  as  applied,  in  colleges  and  halls,  to  young 
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! women  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Admir- 
able  culture  is  supplied  in  thfese  colleges  and  halls  ;  but  they, 
too,  have  their  risks,  notwithstanding  that  their  pupils  are  all 
picked  lives.  The  suicide  of  a  pupil,  who  had  just  undergone 
examination  at  one  of  them,  was  reported  two  months  ago. 
I  must,  however,  even  now  express  my  belief  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  in  deciding,  as  it  has  lately  done,  to 
open  all  its  classes  in  arts,  science,  and  theology  to  women 
as  well  as  men,  has  taken  not  a  retrograde  step — for  our  an- 
:  cestors  never  did  anything  so  foolish — but  a  downhill  step 
toward  confusion  and  disaster. 

“  Its  now  empty  benches  may  be  thronged  with  pupils,  its 
professors  may  fatten  for  a  time  on  duplex  fees;  but  the 
attempt  to  educate  young  men  and  women,  not  only  on  the 
same  lines  but  in  the  same  coaches,  cannot  but  prove  injurious 
to  both.  ‘  What  has  been  decided  among  the  prehistoric 
protozoa  cannot,’  it  has  been  well  said,  ‘  be  annulled  by  act  of 
Parliament,’  and  the  essential  difference  between  male  and 
female  cannot  be  obliterated  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen  by  any 
Senatus  Academicus.  To  essay  such  work  is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  evolution.  Among  unicellular  organisms  the  con¬ 
jugating  cells  are  exactly  alike,  and  do  exactly  the  same  work 
in  the  world  ;  but  among  multicellular  organisms  they  are 
dimorphic,  and  from  that  point  upward  differentiation  in 
structure  and  function  goes  on.  With  occasional  aberrant 
variation  the  sexes  diverge  from  each  other,  not  merely  in 
primary  and  secondary  sexual  characteristics,  but  in  functions, 
not  directly  associated  with  sex,  as  we  ascend  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  is  in  the  human  species  that  sexual  dis¬ 
tinctions,  bodily  and  mental,  are  most  marked. 

“And  with  this  divergent  differentiation  of  the  sexes  has 
come  reciprocal  dependence  and  higher  harmony.  It  is  no 
question  of  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  one  sex  to  the 
other.  Each  sex  is  higher ;  each  is  lower ;  together  they 
make  up  the  perfect  whole.  Separate,  they  are  infirm  ;  in 
union,  they  are  strong;  in  competition,  they  are  mutually  de¬ 
structive.  It  is  in  the  sympathetic  accord  of  the  differentiated 
sexes  that  human  progress  can  alone  be  hoped  for. 

“  He  is  a  half-part  of  a  blessed  man, 

Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she, 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence 
Whose  fullness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
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“  And  blindness  to  this  complementary  relation  of  the  sexes, 
so  patent  to  Shakspere,  it  is  that  leads  wise  men — wise  but 
ignorant,  or  contemptuous  of  biology — to  sanction  intersexual 
competition  in  education  and  for  subsistence  with  its  ruinous 
effects.  Men  and  women  are  constitutionally  adapted  to  do 
different  work  in  the  world.  To  set  them  to  do  the  same  work  J 
is  wasteful,  and  detrimental  to  the  sex  that  is  less  adapted  to  it.  I 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with  complacency  some  of  the  f 
experiments  in  this  direction  which  are  being  carried  out,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  speculate,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  with¬ 
out  apprehension  what  the  outcome  of  such  experiments  may  be, 
or  what  high  school,  and  college,  and  hall  education  may  do 
for  the  country  in  a  few  generations,  if  they  be  pushed  on  with 
relentless  zeal.” 
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DISCUSSIONS 

LARGE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  OR  SMALL? 

The  school  board  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  munic¬ 
ipal  administration  in  the  United  States.  Shall  the  board  be 
large  or  small  ?  Shall  it  be  appointed  or  elected  ?  Shall  it  be 
absolute,  or  under  the  control  of  the  common  council  ?  Shall 
each  member  represent  the  entire  municipality,  or  merely  the 
ward  or  section  in  which  he  lives  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  con¬ 
ceivable  scheme  with  regard  to  boards  of  education  that  may 
not  be  found  in  operation  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
In  general,  the  discussion  centers  about  this  question  :  Is  it 
better  to  have  large  boards,  whose’  members  represent  each  a 
small  section,  or  small  boards,  whose  members  each  represent 
the  entire  city?  In  short,  it  is  claimed  that  the  interference  of 
petty  politics  is  necessary  to  the  management  of  schools  in  the 
American  city.  Is  this  so  ?  The  best  indication  of  the  truth 
is  the  accumulated  experience  of  cities  having  boards  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  appointed  in  different  ways.  As  a  contribution 
to  this  discussion,  the  following  experience  of  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  is  given. 

The  plan  of  appointment  of  the  St.  Paul  board  was  given 
in  detail  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  for  February  last. 
In  brief,  it  is  this:  The  board  consists  of  seven  men, 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  for  a  term  of  three  years  each,  who 
represent  the  city  at  large.  The  first  board  under  the  new 
law  came  into  office  May  15, 1891 ;  hence  they  have  continued 
in  office  now  for  something  more  than  one  year.  Experience 
thus  far  completely  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
framed  the  law. 

The  number  of  members  being  considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  the  wards  in  the  city,  it  was  impossible  to  have  all  lo¬ 
calities  recognized,  and  the  mayor  broke  over  all  party  lines 
and  appointed  men  as  follows:  Two  bank  presidents,  men  of 
high  standing  in  the  business  community  ;  two  college  presi¬ 
dents,  two  editors,  and  a  physician.  Later  one  of  the  editors 
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resigned,  and  in  his  place  was  appointed  a  prominent  inde-  I 
pendent  minister.  I 

This  board  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  the  schools  with  a  J 
degree  of  vigor  and  wisdom  never  before  known  in  the  history  I 
of  the  city.  Although  the  enrollment  has  increased  about  I 
one  thousand  during  the  year,  the  expenses  have  been  largely  J 
reduced,  and  this  without  any  loss,  but  rather  with  great  gain 
in  efficiency.  This  can  best  be  shown,  perhaps,  by  a  brief 
statement  of  the  work  accomplished  in  one  year. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enriched  in  the  following  | 
ways:  General  history  has  been  introduced  into  the  fourth 
grade,  accompanied  and  followed  by  United  States  history 
through  the  seventh  grade,  after  which,  in  the  eighth  grade, 
its  place  is  taken  by  English  history.  Elementary  science 
has  been  introduced  into  all  grades  in  connection  with  work 
in  the  various  arts  of  expression,  drawing,  writing,  and  manual 
training.  The  non-essential  portions  of  arithmetic  have  been 
removed,  and  an  elementary  course  in  higher  mathematics  has 
been  substituted.  This  does  not  go  into  full  operation  until 
the  next  school  year. 

Manual  training,  consisting  of  shop  work  and  drawing  in 
connection,  has  been  introduced  into  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  and  has  been  adopted 
for  introduction  the  next  school  year  into  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades.  The  manual-training  school,  with  an  elementary 
course  of  three  years,  has  been  advanced  and  made  a  part  of 
the  high  school  with  a  full  four-years’  course.  Sewing, 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  schools,  but  which  had  been 
removed  by  the  old  board,  has  been  restored,  and  is  now  taught 
in  all  grades  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  Cooking  ' 
has  been  taught  this  year  as  an  optional  study  in  the  high 
school,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools  for  the  next  school  year. 

The  board  last  fall  established  a  single  kindergarten  in  one 
of  the  public  schools,  not  as  an  experiment,  but  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  people,  and  has  now  decided  to  introduce  kinder¬ 
gartens  for  the  next  school  year  into  all  schools  having  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  children  of  suitable  age. 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  and  partially  carried  into  effect 
for  relieving  the  teachers  from  the  anxiety  of  annual  elections. 

A  night  high  school  has  been  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  , 
the  day  high  school,  and  has  been  attended  by  nearly  eight 
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■I  hundred  students,  mostly  adults  and  many  of  them  teachers. 
I  An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  for  and  by  the 
1  teachers  in  preparation  for  the  newer  and  higher  duties. 

i  Confidence  and  enthusiasm  have  been  restored. 

An  old  act,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  public  schools, 
which  had  lain  dormant  upon  the  statute  books  for  several 
years,  has  been  revived  and  enforced  as  fully  as  it  will  admit. 
Certain  changes  in  this  law  have  been  found  necessary  to 
make  it  effective,  and  these  will  be  asked  of  the  next  Legis- 
'  lature. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  friction,  and,  practi¬ 
cally,  without  opposition,  not  merely  on  paper,  but  in  the 
work  of  the  schools,  by  a  body  of  men  intelligent  and  self- 
sacrificing,  with  no  axes  to  grind,  whose  sole  purpose  it  has 
been  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  writer  is  disposed  to  question  whether,  under  any  other 
of  the  various  methods  of  appointing  school  boards,  the  same 
results  could  have  been  secured.  In  the  previous  experience 
of  St.  Paul,  one  great  foe  to  the  s.uccess  of  the  schools  has 
been  the  local  interests  represented  by  the  members  from  the 
different  wards,  causing  either  antagonism  or  trading.  The 
great  fault  of  large  boards  is  lack  of  unity  and  the  possibility 
of  demagoguery.  Of  course,  a  small  board,  composed  of  bad 
men  united  in  one  evil  purpose,  can  accomplish  it  readily ;  but 
such  a  thing  is  rare,  and  the  smaller  the  board,  the  easier  it  is 
to  hold  its  members  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Certainly,  in  St.  Paul,  no  board  of  education  ever  stood  so 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  votes 
enough  to  be  counted  could  be  secured  for  a  proposition  to 
go  back  to  the  old  method  of  ward  representation.  Certainly 
not,  if  those  specially  interested  in  the  schools  were  the 
voters.  No  board  was  ever  freer  from  cranks,  and  no  board 
ever  supported  its  superintendent  and  teachers  more  fully, 
j  Of  course,  this  is  the  experience  of  but  one  city.  It  may 
I  be  said  that  its  success  is  due  to  the  exceptional  character  of 
;!  the  men  composing  the  board.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  but  it 
I  is  claimed  in  St.  Paul  that  under  no  other  system  would  it  be 

(possible  for  such  exceptional  men  to  be  appointed  to  the 
board. 

C.  B.  Gilbert 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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THE  OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  IN  GEOMETRY 

The  hypothetical  constructions  of  geometry  have  often 
been  objected  to  as  illogical.  In  the  January  (1892)  number 
of  this  Review  Professor  Richards  of' Yale  again  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  absurdity,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  out 
more  at  length  just  what  the  absurdity  is.  Geometry  assumes 
(in  the  definitions)  that  the  figures  defined  have  an  existence, 
and  (in  the  general  axioms)  that  certain  mathematical  relations 
are  true  and  obvious.  If  now  it  starts  on  its  legitimate  work 
of  proving  certain  relations  in  these  figures  it  meets  a  difficulty, 
viz.,  the  relations  to  be  proved  are  not  always  obvious,  sim¬ 
pler  relations  are  desirable,  and  a  more  elaborate  figure  with 
auxiliary  parts  is  sought. 

Euclid  apparently  examined  the  subject  somewhat  carefully 
and  placed  among  his  assumptions  three  postulates  or 
“demands”:  (i)  A  straight  line  may  be  drawn  between  any 
two  points.  (2)  A  straight  line  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
(3)  A  circle  may  be  drawn  with  any  point  for  center  and  with 
the  circumference  at  any  distance  from  the  center.  He  also 
assumed  two  or  three  geometrical  axioms.  With  these 
assumptions  he  deduced  the  “six  books.”  Not  a  line  is 
drawn,  not  a  statem.ent  is  made,  that  is  not  justified  by  an 
earlier  statement.  The  first  proposition  (a  problem)  rests  on 
postulates  for  the  construction  and  on  axioms  and  definitions 
for  the  proof.  The  second  proposition  (a  problem)  rests  on 
Prop.  I,  and  postulates  for  construction,  and  on  axioms  and  defi¬ 
nitions  for  proof — and  so  on.  As  another  example.  Prop.  XII 
is  :  To  draw  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line  from  a  given 
point  without  it.  The  construction  rests  on  two  postulates  and 
Prop.  X,  the  proof  on  two  constructions  (postulates),  two  defini- 
tions,and  Prop.  VIII.  Now  the  advocates  of  ancient  geometry 
claim  that  logic  demands  some  such  method  as  this :  that  at 
whatever  point  we  open  the  book  a  chain  of  influences  shall 
lead  us  back  to  the  first  assumptions.  Euclid  aimed  to  make 
his  postulates  few  and  simple  ;  that  is  not  essential  for  logic, 
but  it  is  probably  desirable  for  other  reasons. 

Now  for  the  modern.  He  makes  substantially  the  same  be¬ 
ginning  that  Euclid  does — definitions,  axioms,  and  postulates 
for  straight  line  and  circle.  And  when  he  needs  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  figure  he  draws  any  line  that  suits  his  convenience.  The 
postulates  stated  with  a  show  of  vigor  in  the  early  pages  of 
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four  popular  text-books  are  held  to  in  the  propositions  no 
nore  than  if  the  author  had  never  heard  of  them. 

Angles  are  bisected,  parallels  and  perpendiculars  are  drawn, 
irithout  a  hint  of  justification.  Sometimes  it  is  proved  that 
there  can  be  a  perpendicular,  and  only  one,  at  a  given  point  on 
;  a  given  line  ;  but  we  still  have  no  support  for  drawing  one,  for 
the  only  straight  line  provided  for  is  to  be  drawn  from  point 
to  point.  There  may  be  an  angle  of  514°;  but  if  any 
geometer  could,  on  the  basis  of  Euclidian  postulates,  one 
he  would  revolutionize  geometry,  for  he  could  then  inscribe 
a  regular  heptagon  in  a  circle.  The  case  is  simply  this:  The 
postulates  are  entirely  disregarded  in  proving  the  propositions 
I  for  about  two  books,  and  straight  lines  and  angles  are  drawn 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  demonstrator.  Then  the  problems 
are  introduced,  constructed  by  means  of  the  postulates,  and 
proved  by  the  earlier  propositions.  This  leaves  the  early  pro¬ 
position,  and  consequently  the  later  ones,  as  unsupported  as 
ever.  Mr.  Shutts  (EDUCATIONAL  Review  for  March,  1892) 
says :  “  The  pupil  is  told — to  make  a  drawing  that  shall  simply 
represent  to  the  eye — the  relations  desired  to  be  considered.” 
The  word  “  figure”  has  already  been  defined  in  the  books, and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  any  diagram  only  represents  the 
figure.  The  postulates,  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  should 
justify  the  figure.  With  or  without  a  diagram  the  pupil  can 
support  the  construction,  “  Draw  a  straight  line  from  A  to  B,” 
by  the  postulate,  “  A  straight  line  may  be  drawn  between  any 
two  points”;  but  he  cannot  support  the  construction,  “Bisect 
the  angle  A,”  by  anything, — he  cannot  draiv  in  a  geometrical 
j  sense  the  bisector  at  all.  He  may  prove  there  is  one  ;  so  may 
I  he  prove  there  is  a  trisector.  He  may  represent  to  his  eye 
j  either  line,  bisector,  or  trisector,  but  the  thing  represented,  the 

1“  line”  of  his  definitions,  cannot  be  “  drawn”  :  no  postulate 
supports  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  any  rate  the  logic  may  be  saved  by 
justifying  the  constructions  in  one  sweeping  postulate:  Any 
conceivable  straight  line,  or  circle,  may  be  drawn.  Allowing 
the  logic,  there  must  then  be  considered  the  wisdom  of  this 
method.  It  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  gained  in 
geometrical  results.  Euclid  and  his  method  leads  us  to  the 
most  recent  geometry.  It  is  not  to  the  school  of  the  “improv¬ 
ers  ”  that  we  must  go  for  the  freshest  discoveries  regarding 
■  points  and  lines  in  triangles  and  circles.  And  if  we  gain  noth- 
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ing  in  these  fields  we  lose  in  others.  “  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
power  of  speculation  remained  active  during  their  whole  ex. 
istence  as  a  nation,  even  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople; 
it  declined,  indeed,  but  it  was  never  extinguished.  Their  lat¬ 
est  knowledge  was  inquisition,  as  well  as  their  earliest.  They 
preserved  their  great  writers  unabridged  and  unaltered,  and 
Euclid  did  not  degenerate  into  what  are  called  practical 
rules.  .  .  .  Greek  geometry,  as  all  who  have  read  Euclid 
may  guess,  gained  its  strength  by  strivutg  against  self-imposed 
difficidties.  It  was  not  permitted  to  take  instruments  from 
every  conception  which  the  human  mind  could  form  ;  definite 
limitation  of  means  was  imposed  as  a  condition  of  thought, 
and  it  was  sternly  required  that  every  feat  of  progress  should 
be  achieved  by  those  means,  and  no  more.  .  .  .  [This  is]  the 
mode  of  thought  under  which  science  made  its  greatest  ad- 
vances  in  Greece.”  * 

And  it  is  this  mode,  this  method  of  self  restraint  and  scru¬ 
pulous  logic,  which  hypothetical  constructions  abandon. 

It  is  safer,  perhaps,  to  anticipate  and  remove  one  or  two 
possible  misconceptions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  Euclid’s 
”  Elements,”  but  it  is  his  method  which  the  advocates  of  an¬ 
cient  geometry  wish  to  see  in  use.  Likely  there  are  details  in 
the  “Elements”  which  can  be  improved,  and  no  doubt  we  need 
propositions  in  solid  geometry  that  Euclid  does  not  give  at  all. 
The  complaint  against  the  modern  text-books  is  not  wholesale. 
These  books  are  prepared,  generally,  by  able  men  and  skillful 
teachers,  men  who  know  their  public,  and  who  know  that  a 
book  greatly  different  from  the  ones  in  present  use  would  prob¬ 
ably  get  but  scanty  attention.  Besides,  much  good  mathe¬ 
matical  work  may  be  done  with  an  imperfect  instrument.  The 
pupils  get  an  impression  of  mathematical  vigor  from  the  sub¬ 
ject,  even  if  flaws  in  logic  are  detected.  Some  teachers  even 
enjoy  the  mistakes  in  a  book,  and  think  good  may  come  from 
such  evils.  Finally,  the  fault  here  complained  of  should  not 
be  laid  entirely  to  geometry  teachers  and  bookmakers.  Ob¬ 
viously  if  our  colleges  consistently  demanded  Euclid,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  preparatory  schools  would  try  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand. 

Henry  W.  Keigwin 

Norwich  Free  Academv, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

'  De  Morgan,  quoted  in  the  Mathematical  Monthly,  vol.  ii,  pp.  67  and  69. 
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A  Text-Book  in  Psychology. — An  attempt  to  found  the  science  of  Psychology 
on  Experience,  Metaphysics,  and  Mathematics.  By  Johann  Friedrich  Hek- 
BART.  Translated  from  the  Original  tierman  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  Teacher 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  International  Education  Series, 
edited  by  Dr.  VV.  T.  Harris.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1891.  pp.  xlv, 
200.  Price  $1.25. 

llerbart’s  Lehrbnch  ziir  Psychologic,  of  which  the  present 
book  is  a  translation,  appeared  first  in  1816,  and,  in  revised 
edition,  in  1834.  Tlie  work  is,  on  the  whole,  so  dependent 
upon  the  author’s  metaphysical  presuppositions,  and  upon  the 
considerations  which  he  developed  at  length  in  his  Psychologic 
als  Wissenschaft  {2  vols.,  1824;  vols.  v  and  vi  of  the  collected 
lVcrhc,ed.  Ilartenstein),  that,  as  it  lies  before  me,  the  present 
text  can  hardly  be  of  much  service  to  students  whose  only  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Herbart  is  to  be  derived  from  its  pages.  The 
translator  herself  is  not  unaware  of  the  limitations  of  her  task. 
“The  design,”  she  says  in  her  introduction,  “  of  the  present 
translation  is  not  so  much  to  furnish  information  as  to  awaken 
an  interest  which  may  develop  a  desire  for  a  clearer  insight 
into  principles  that  seem  to  form  the  best  foundation  that  has 
yet  been  discovered  for  a  rational  system  of  scientific  peda- 
”  This  very  modest  confession  suggests  here  only  the 
comment  that,  if  it  is  not  good  pedagogy  to  try  to  convey  in¬ 
formation  without  awakening  an  interest,  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
hopeless  to  seek  to  awaken  interest  in  such  matters  without 
conveying  a  good  deal  of  information.  And  unfortunately 
Herbart  did  not  make  access  to  his  principles  easy  by  this,  his 
smaller  psychology. 

It  may  be  well,  then,  to  remind  ourselves,  as  we  begin,  of 
Herbart’s  actual  significance  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  in 
particular  in  the  history  of  psychology.  Herbart,  as  pupil  of 
F'ichte,  and  as  teacher  of  philo.sophy  during  the  age  of  post- 
Kantian  idealism,  represents  in  his  own  person  a  form  of  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  deeply  paradoxical  fashion  of  thinking  then 
prevalent  in  philosophy.  The  principal  theme  of  the  age  in 
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German  thought  which  lies  between  1781,  when  Kant’s  Critique  I 
appeared,  and  the  close  of  the  idealistic  period,  was  the  nature  I 
and  the  implications  of  self-consciousness.  “Who  ami?” 
was  the  central  problem  of  metaphysics.  The  inner  life  was  | 
the  one  great  theme  of  poetry.  Fichte’s  Ego  and  Goethe’s 
Faust  are  alike  characteristic  products  of  the  time.  The 
Romantic  School  and  the  Hegelian  logic  embody  in  different 
ways  the  same  conflicts  and  reflections.  But  the  metaphysic 
of  self-consciousness  proved  to  be  no  clear  or  simple  thing. 
The  definition  of  the  true  self,  long  pursued,  evaded  as  per¬ 
sistently  all  efforts  at  a  sharp  formulation  and  description  of  its 
content.  What  one  found  were  rather  the  ceaselessly  renewed 
paradoxes  of  self-consciousness,  and  so  it  was  that  this  became 
an  age  of  paradoxes.  Now,  such  an  age  is  easily  metaphysical, 
ethical,  and  poetical  in  its  undertakings.  But  it  is  too  much 
absorbed  in  its  problems  to  study  their  natural  history.  It 
furnishes  endless  materials  for  the  psychologist,  but  it  does  not 
love  psychology.  It  exhorts  men  to  the  higher  life,  but  it 
does  not  favor  a  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Its  reflection  is  fond  of  the  problematic  ;  and  it  is  proud  of 
baffling  common  sense  and  of  confusing  the  Bhilistines  with 
its  wonders  of  high  contemplative  insight.  But  the  dry  light 
of  descriptive  science  it  generally  shuns.  It  makes  grand  con¬ 
structive  syntheses,  but  the  more  searching  analyses  of  the 
psychologist  are  fruitless  for  its  ends.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
“spiritual  ties.”  It,  therefore,  fears  to  find  merely  the  dead 
“  parts”  in  its  hands.  Hence  the  indifference  to  analysis,  and 
j  to  the  empirical  study  of  natural  history. 

Now  into  such  an  age  Herbart  comes  as  an  enemy.  At  the  i 
university,  as  pupil  of  Fichte,  as  critic  of  the  early  essays  of  the  j 
young  Schelling,  he  already  revolts  against  the  great  philosoph-  I 
ical  principle  called  das  Ich.  Thenceforth,  as  he  himself  tells  ] 
us,  he  steers  against  witid  and  tide.  Self-consciousness,  he  [ 
insists,  is  something  that  cannot  be  understood  by  itself,  and  j 
that  cannot  be  made  a  principle  of  philosophy.  The  very  idea  j 
of  a  self  involves,  so  thinks  Herbart,  essential  self-contradic-  | 
tions.  And  Herbart  is  no  lover  of  contradictions.  From  this  j 
time  on  he  is  a  declared  foe  of  the  philosophical  methods  cur-  1 
rent  in  the  thought  of  his  time.  He  hates  the  paradoxes  of  | 
self-consciousness,  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  made  anything  but  1 
objects  of  destructive  criticism  for  philosophy.  What  these  I 
paradoxes  need  is  not  to  be  glorified,  but  to  be  psychologically  I 
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explained.  It  is  their  natural  history,  not  their  supposed 
world-embracing  significance  that  the  philosopher  is  to  con¬ 
sider.  Philosophy  is  founded  on  the  clear  explication  of  the 
contradictions  latent  in  our  natural  and  untrained  human 
thought,  and  on  the  effort  to  remove  these  contradictions  by 
a  plain  account  of  what  the  consistent  truth  of  things  must  be, 
so  far  as  this  truth  is  accessible.  Philosophy  must  not  tolerate 
contradictions,  nor  dally  with  them,  as  the  current  idealism 
did.  Philosophy  must  do  away  with  them,  by  explaining 
their  origin.  Such  an  explanation  will  be  furnished  by  a 
science  of  psychology,  which  Ilerbart  accordingly  feels  called 
upon  to  found.  For  what  exists  ready  to  his  hand  in  this 
field,  he  finds  very  inadequate. 

Such  is  a  suggestion  of  Herbart’s  position  as  a  philosophical 
thinker.  He  is  acute  enough  to  recognize,  with  his  fellows 
and  opponents,  many  of  the  deeper  problems  and  paradoxes 
of  the  natural  consciousness  of  man.  Only  whenever  the 
idealists  saw  such  paradoxes,  they  at  once  looked  in  this 
direction  for  a  new  revelation  of  profound  mysteries;  but 
whenever  Herbart  lighted  upon  such,  he  regarded  them  as 
illusions,  to  be  explained  as  results  of  the  natural  laws  of 
mental  life.  Accordingly  Herbart,  as  psychologist,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  suspicious  of  the  immediate  testimony  of  consciousness. 
He  seems  to  himself  to  live  in  an  age  of  splendid  spiritual 
illusions,  and  he  disbelieves  all  appearances  when  he  himself 
looks  within.  Experience,  must,  indeed,  be  the  first  guide 
everywhere ;  but  for  the  psychologist  experience  needs  a  sort 
of  critical  reformation.  The  inner  life  isn’t  what  it  seems 
to  be.  Hypotheses  are  needed  to  comprehend  it.  Of  these 
hypotheses  metaphysics  furnishes  Herbart  what  he  regards  as 
the  deepest  in  the  theory  of  the  soul  as  einfaches  IVesen,  whose 
Selbsterhalttingen,  or  self-preservations,  form  its  simple  VorsteU 
lungen,  or  ideas.  These  are  the  stuff  of  which  mental  life  is 
made.  Their  relations  are  those  of  agreement,  of  opposition, 
or  of  disparity ;  and  out  of  these  relations,  and  out  of  the  vast 
mass  of  simple  Vorstelliingen  which  the  soul  gets  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  other  Wesen  {i.  e.,  of  the  other  “  simple  beings,”  with 
which  it  stands  in  what  Herbart  calls  a  Zusammenstellung) — 
out  of  all  these  ideas  and  relations  our  consciousness  is  built. 
Our  understanding,  our  reason,  our  will,  our  ideals,  our  count¬ 
less  illusions  of  the  inner  life,  including  that  vast  illusion  of 
Fichte  and  of  the  idealists  called  das  Ich — all  these  things,  thinks 
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Herbart,  are  the  product  of  the  massing  of  our  Vorstelhi»gen\ 
are  due  to  their  repulsions,  to  their  attractions,  and  to  the  move, 
ments  upward  from  and  down  toward,  or  below  the  “  threshold 
of  consciousness,  on  the  part  ”  of  groups  of  these  simple  ideas. 
All  these  relations  and  movements,  moreover,  are  determined 
by  mathematical  laws.  Herbart  fancies  himself  (and  this  is 
the  purest  and  most  arbitrary  of  fancies)  in  possession  of  such 
fundamental  mathematical  laws  of  the  relations  of  the  VorsteU 
lungen.  An  almost  pathetic  industry,  founded  upon  a  few  wholly 
indemonstrable  assumptions,  gives  us,  in  the  larger  psychology, 
nearly  one  half-volume  of  the  mathematically  formulated 
mechanics  of  the  inner  life.  To  the  vaguer  spiritual  dream- 
ings  of  the  romantic  period,  Herbart  thus  opposes  an  equally 
airy  edifice  of  algebraic  formulae,  of  which  the  advancing 
science  of  the  natural  history  of  mind  has  since  been  able  to 
make  only  the  very  smallest  use.  Herbart  has  the  credit  in 
this  direction  of  having  stimulated  research.  But  he  has,  in¬ 
deed,  as  mathematical  psychologist,  done  little  more. 

The  theoretical  work  of  such  a  man  is  useful  for  two  classes 
of  students.  The  first  are  those  concerned  with  the  history 
of  psychology.  For  them  Herbart  remains  a  great  master 
of  his  art,  at  an  early  period  of  its  modern  history.  As  such 
they  need  to  refer  to  him  frequently.  They  will  probably  not 
need  a  translation.  The  second  class  consists  of  the  general 
students  of  psychology,  who  want  guidance  as  to  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  are  the  practical  problems  of  teachers.  Such  will 
turn  at  first  with  a  certain  eagerness  to  the  present  translation. 
Dr.  Harris’s  introduction,  in  many  respects  wholly  admirable, 
but,  in  respect  to  what  is  said  about  Herbart’s  views  of  “Ap¬ 
perception,”  rather  too  attractive  and  promising,  may  lead 
some  such  readers  to  regard  Herbart  too  much  as  if  he  were  a 
guide  whose  present  authority  were  at  all  comparable  with  his 
historical  dignity.  One  fears  that  the  hopes  thus  aroused  will 
erelong  be  disappointed.  Herbart,  as  said  above,  here  makes 
the  entrance  to  his  own  doctrine  as  hard  as  possible;  puts  his 
most  difficult  technicalities  first,  and  v^ill  for  many  such  readers 
seem  to  have  but  made  darkness  visible. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  comparatively  untechnical  readers  of 
our  second  class — in  case,  despite  all,  they  preserve  their  resolu¬ 
tion — will  find  themselves  especially  dependent  on  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  tact  to  help  them  over  their  first  perplexities.  And 
where  a  translator  has  labored  with  such  obvious  care  and  de- 
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votion  as  Miss  Smith  has  done,  it  seems  a  pity  to  point  out 
defects.  Yet  there  are  some  pretty  serious  misjudgments,  as 
well  as  out-and-out  errors  in  this  translation ;  and  the  mis- 
judgment  which  comes  first  to  hand  must  cause  a  good  deal  of 
perplexity  to  innocent  readers.  Our  translator  chooses,  namely, 
“concept”  as  the  usual  translation  for  Herbart’s  best-known 
technical  term,  Vorstellung.  She  explains  her  own  use  of  con¬ 
cept  on  p.  xxii  of  the  introduction,  but  not  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  entirely  clear  what  Herbart  really  meant.  In  view  of 
the  long  since  classic  use  of  the  word  “  idea  ”  by  Locke  and 
his  successors  in  psychology,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  un¬ 
fortunate  as  is  the  ambiguity  of  this  term  in  its  technically  meta¬ 
physical  associations,  the  word  idea,  as  the  English  psychol¬ 
ogists  since  Locke  have  employed  it,  is  the  one  word  worthy 
to  render  Herbart’s  Vorstellung.  All  the  customary  connota¬ 
tions  of  concept,  however,  are  of  a  very  different  sort  indeed, 
and  the  reader  may  well  complain  of  a  choice  which  must  make 
his  Herbart  so  much  harder  to  him  as  he  toils  through  this 
translation.  What  shall  one  make  of  such  a  statement  as  that 
“we  shall  not  think  of  complex  or  of  compound  concepts  .  .  . 
but  of  entirely  simple  concepts  or  sensations?”  One  ignorant 
of  Herbart,  but  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  English  word  “concept,”  will  at  first  naturally  begin  to 
wonder  into  what  company  he  has  got  himself. 

For  the  rest,  our  translator,  subject  to  the  unhappy  destiny 
which  so  often  pursues  those  devoted  to  her  art,  sometimes  falls 
a  prey  to  more  than  mere  misjudgments.  In  Section  16,  note 
(translation,  p.  13),  Herbart  defends  his  own  use  of  the  word 
Bezvusstsein  {i.e.,  consciousness),  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  limit 
the  application  of  the  latter  term  to  cases  accompanied  with 
innere  Wahrnehmung,  or  “self-conscious”  awareness.  He 
says,  accordingly:  “Man  wird  .sich  hier  einen  erweiterten 
Sprachgebrauch  miissen  gefallen  lassen.”  The  translation 
reads:  “  Here  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  circumlocu¬ 
tion!"  On  p.  14,  dahin  is  translated The  technical 
term  Hemmungsumme  causes  the  translator  trouble.  On 
p.  13  she  renders  it  “arrested  portion,”  on  p.  16,  “amount  of 
suppression.”  Surely  .so  definite  and  characteristic  a  term 
needs  a  fixed  rendering  into  English.  On  p.  58  one  reads: 
“Less  distinct,  but  nevertheless  indispensable,  is  the  series 
produced  by  the  putting  together  of  sensations  of  the  .same 
kind.”  Herbart’s  text  runs  :  “  Minder  deutlich,  aber  dennoch 
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unvermeidlich  wird  die  Reihenform  producirt  bet  der  Zusatn- 
tnenstellung,  etc.  Immediately  below,  on  the  same  page,  a 
passage,  reasonably  clear  in  Herbart’s  text,  and  bearing  on 
the  theory  of  the  color  sense,  has  been  rendered  almost  un¬ 
intelligible  by  an  unnecessary  transposition.  On  p.  6o  one 
reads  the  somewhat  puzzling  statement  that  probably  “  the 
geometrical  concept  of  space  ...  is  a  result  of  a  process  of 
producing  or  drawing  out  that  has  gradually  become  station¬ 
ary.”  Herbart  said  in  just  this  place  nothing  so  odd,  but  only 
made  the  innocent-seeming  suggestion,  “  dassauch  die  geomet- 
rische  Vorstellung  des  Raums  .  .  .  nur  eine  allmahlig  zu 
Stande  gekommene  Produktion  sei  ”  {i.  e.,  is  no  innate  idea, 
but  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  series-building  processes  which  he 
has  just  been  describing).  Of  such  more  or  less  serious 
inaccuracies,  a  number  of  other  examples  have  come  under 
the  present  reviewer’s  notice,  some  of  them  matters  of  a 
single  word  or  phrase  (such  as  most  rarely,  on  p.  i6o,  for  Her¬ 
bart’s  am  scltsamsten),  others  of  considerable  importance. 

In  sum,  one  must  say,  that  while  this  translation  generally 
seems  to  be  successful,  and  is  occasionally  a  remarkably 
smooth  rendering  of  very  dry  portions  of  Herbart’s  most 
technical  arguments,  it  is  not  free  from  occasional  blemishes 
of  a  very  inconvenient  sort,  and  ought  to  have  been  more 
carefully  revised. 

But  to  return  to  the  needs  of  our  general  reader:  If  he 
still  seeks  in  this  book  for  what  will  be  of  most  service,  let  him 
at  once  aim  at  those  chapters  and  passages  which  show  Herbart  as 
a  keen  empirical  analyst  of  the  natural  history  of  complex  inner 
processes.  Let  our  general  reader  expect  little  or  no  positive 
help  from  the  system  as  a  whole.  Let  him  dwell  most  upon 
part  second,  “  Empirical  Psychology,  ”  with  its  important 
negative  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ”  P'aculties.”  In  part 
third  let  him  read  with  especial  care  the  chapters  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  self-consciousness,  and  on  self-control.  Let 
him  follow  Dr.  Harris’s  hints,  as  given  in  the  introduction,  con¬ 
cerning  the  study  of  “Apperception.”  But  above  all,  let  him 
not  suppose  that  “  Apperception,”  or  any  other  such  convenient 
bit  of  the  Hcrbartian  terminology,  is  henceforth  going  to  be  a 
word  to  conjure  with,  or  that,  in  the  great  world  of  modern  pys- 
chological  research,  Herbart’s  principles,  as  he  left  them,  can  still 
be  said  to  form,  in  any  sufficient  sense,  a  modern  foundation 
“  for  a  rational  system  of  scientific  pedagogy.”  Herbart  may 
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plant  (as  he  did),  and  many  others  may  water  (as  they  have 
done)  ;  but  only  the  common  labor  of  generations  of  investi¬ 
gators  can,  in  this  field,  give  the  true  increase.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  a  “  rational  system  of  scientific  pedagogy  ”  ;  not  even 
through  the  golden  gates  of  “Apperception.” 

JOSIAH  ROYCE 

Harvard  University 


Psychologic  der  Suggestion. — Von  Dr.  phil.  Hans  SciiMiDKUNz.Privat  docent 
an  der  Universitat  MUnchen  ;  mit  iirtzlich-psychologischen  Erganzungen  von  Dr. 
phil.  et  med.  Franz  Carl  Gerster,  1‘ractischer  Arzt  in  Munchen.  Stuttgart : 
Ferdinand  Enke,  1892.  pp.  xii,  425. 

This  latest  contribution  to  the  amazingly  productive  depart¬ 
ment  of  hypnotic  research  differs  in  purpose  and  treatment 
from  its  many  fellows.  The  usual  manual  of  hypnotism,  such 
as  that  of  Moll,  recently  translated  in  the  Contemporary  Science 
series,  accomplishes  its  object  when  it  gives  an  orderly  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  the  processes,  the  extent,  the  applications,  the 
history,  and  the  explanation  of  the  chief  hpynotic  phenomena ; 
the  present  volume  selects  for  special  treatment  the  kernel  of 
the  entire  body  of  facts,  the  illuminating  central  core  of  the 
subject — the  significant  doctrine  of  suggestion — and  aims  to 
portray  the  place  and  bearings  of  this  truth  in  the  general 
science  of  psychology.  The  process  of  suggestion  is  universal, 
and  stands  for  nothing  less  than  the  sum  total  of  the  means 
by  which  our  actions  are  influenced ;  by  circumstances,  by 
thoughts,  by  things,  by  words,  by  training,  by  heredity,  by  our 
fellow-men,  by  our  environment.  When  we  subtract  that 
small  portion  of  our  conduct  that  follows  froga  our  reasoned 
acquisitions,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  thoroughly  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  thoughts  and  deeds,  what  remains  is  more  or  less  the 
result  of  suggestion.  Suggestibility  is  thus  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  everyone,  and  the  myriad  .shapes  it  assumes  depend 
upon  the  degree  and  the  direction  of  our  susceptibility. 

When  the  sight  of  food  makes  our  mouths  water,  when  we 
take  out  our  watch  when  a  nciglibor  looks  to  see  what  time  it 
is,  we  obey  the  suggestion  of  an  act  or  thing — a  real  sugges¬ 
tion.  When  we  acquiesce  in  a  popular  belief  that  we  hear 
talked  about,  or  lose  our  appetites  at  the  recital  of  an  unpleasant 
tale,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  verbal  suggestion.  When 
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we  unhesitatingly  follow  in  the  leadership  of  some  strong  in- 
tellect  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  personal  suggestion.  There 
are  many  other  points  of  view  from  which  to  regard  and  sub¬ 
divide  classes  of  suggestion,  but  the  principal  factors  are  the 
directness,  the  degree  of  intention,  and  the  power  of  resistance 
accompanying  the  process.  When  the  mere  presence  of  the 
physician  relieves  the  patient,  when  we  hold  our  breath  while 
gazing  at  the  trapeze  performer,  when  we  appreciate  a  picture 
on  finding  the  name  of  a  famous  artist  upon  it,  or  enjoy  a  bad 
cigar  in  a  fine  wrapper,  we  are  influenced  by  indirect  sugges¬ 
tions,  while  in  the  last  instance  the  suggestive  step  is  inten¬ 
tionally  devised.  When  we  ask  leading  questions  in  order  to 
induce  a  favorable  answer,  and  find  ourselves  blushing  when 
someone  asks  “  why  do  you  blush,”  we  are  under  the  influence 
of  intentional  verbal  suggestions.  We  can  even  be  our  own 
suggestors”  and  decide  to  hear  an  aria  in  the  rumbling  of  a 
train,  ignore  a  slight  ailment  when  we  know  we  must  be  in 
good  spirits  for  the  evening,  make  ourselves  shudder  by  think¬ 
ing  of  high  and  dangerous  places — and  is  not  the  process  by 
which  we  put  ourselves  to  sleep  an  auto-suggestion?  A  peda¬ 
gogical  illustration  may  also  be  added.  “  By  sternly  staring  at 
his  pupil,  by  assuring  him  of  his  ignorance  and  the  like,  a 
teacher  may  frighten  off  what  is  perfectly  familiar,  just  as  in 
hypnotism  we  succeed  in  suggesting  the  inability  to  write 


one  s  name. 


Hypnotism  presents  a  state  of  exaggerated  suggestibility 
and  is  by  no  means  the  only  condition  of  excessive  suggesti¬ 
bility.  We  all  have  moods  in  which  we  yield  easily  to  sur¬ 
rounding  influences  and  suggested  impulses  ;  in  sleep  we  pass 
through  such  a  state,  and  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  nervous 
sy'stem  holds  out  other  means  of  its  production.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  exposition  of  these  analogues  in  normal  life  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  state,  is  one  of  the  main 
theses  of  this  work;  both  states  represent  indifferent  ways  the 
varied  and  significant  parts  that  suggestion  plays  in  mental 
action.  This,  then,  is  the  psychology  of  suggestion,  and  while 
it  does  not  altogether  substitute  explanation  for  description, 
it  none  the  less  rationalizes  our  conceptions  of  the  subject,  and 
removes  the  bharrerie  of  hypnotic  phenomena  in  so  far  as  it 
assimilates  them  to  the  better  understood  occurrences  of 
normal  life. 

The  wide-reaching  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  suggcs- 
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tion  are  obvious.  The  large  share  it  plays  in  the  treatment  of 
disease — psycho-therapeutics — is  the  subject  of  many  special 
treatises:  the  complications  its  possibilities  introduce  into 
legal  procedure,  make  more  difficult  the  perplexing  problem 
of  placing  responsibility  ;  and  its  application  to  practTcal  ethics 
and  education  have  been  more  than  hinted  at.  Historically, 
too,  it  sheds  light  on  many  discredited  or  perversely  described 
events,  and  adds  significance  to  the  study  of  anthropology 
and  religions. 

Dr.  Schmidkunz  has  ably  sumed  up  this  vast  field,  and 
strongly  presents  his  main  theses  ;  he  has  embellished  his  ex¬ 
position  with  many  apt  illustrations  and  copious  notes.  The 
style  is  good,  though,  for  the  last  half  of  the  volume,  un¬ 
necessarily  prolix.  The  work  may  be  recommended  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  essay,  giving  this  important  doctrine  of  suggestion  the 
place  it  deserves  in  a  scientific  psychology. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


A  Gr|mmar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect. — By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.  A.,  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York  ; 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xxiv,  436.  Price,  SS-SO- 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Simeox’s  Demosthenes  and 
Riddell’s  Plato,  this  book,  which  is  of  the  same  size  and 
type,  will  need  no  further  commendation.  Its  author  is  well 
known  in  America  as  a  leading  Homeric  scholar,  partly  through 
his  excellent  article  on  Homer  in  the  Rritannica,  partly 
through  his  annotated  Iliad,  and  partly  through  an  earlier 
edition  of  the  book  now  under  review.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
scholarly  productions  of  the  English  universities  are  small  and 
scarce  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  it  must  however  be 
conceded  that  the  fruit  is  usually  sound  and  wholesome.  The 
scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  not  be  as  fearless  or 
as  patient  in  research  as  those  of  the  German  universities,  but 
they  have  this  virtue,  they  always  keep  on  this  side  of  the 
stars  and  in  touch  with  common  sense. 

This  new  edition  contains  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  more 
ij  than  its  predecessor.  The  method  throughout  is  substanti- 
f  ally  the  same.  The  book  might  well  be  called  a  very 
perfect  herbarium  of  Homeric  specimens.  The  treatment 
I  is  natural,  consistent,  thorough.  Starting  with  the  predica- 
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tive  part  of  the  sentence  which  is  contained  in  the  verb- 
stem,  the  author  shows  that  to  be  the  root  from  which 
all  else  in  the  sentence  grows ;  it  is  the  “  storm-center,” 
so  to  speak,  that  determines  or  is  determined  by  everything 
else  in  the  sentence.  Strengthened  or  weakened  by  internal 
vowel  changes,  this  root  of  predication  calls  in  the  personal 
endings  as  its  agents  ;  it  is  determined  in  its  time  or  mode  of 
predication  by  prefixes  or  suffixes  ;  its  activities  come  from  or 
pass  forth  upon  the  noun  which  would  be  impotent  or  useless 
without  it;  and  consequently, of  course,  upon  the  pronoun  which 
is  doubly  dependent ;  until  at  length  we  have  naturally  passed 
over  to  the  consideration  of  subordinate  clauses  and  their 
moods.  We  have  meanwhile  been  called  upon  to  consider 
the  infinitive  and  participle  as  really  verbal  nouns,  have  been 
introduced  to  the  preposition,  to  help  in  fixing  more  definitely 
local  relations,  and  the  discussion  closes  with  chapters  on  the 
particles  and  on  meters. 

The  remarkably  painstaking  research  here  exhibited  must 
be  the  despair  of  men  who  are  not  friends  to  hard  work. 
Thousands  of  passages  are  cited  from  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  to  illustrate  the  points  under  discussion.  One  ex¬ 
ample  is  seldom  sufficient.  Not  infrequently  they  stand  in 
wind-rows.  These  citations,  with  their  excellent  renderings, 
reveal  a  wealth  of  thought  and  expression  to  which  the  mere 
class-room  student  of  Homer  is  an  entire  stranger.  A  new 
meaning  shines  out  of  some  voice  or  tense ;  the  cases  have  a 
larger  application  ;  the  article  or  pronoun  becomes  a  bridge  by 
which  we  pass  over,  after  a  new  fashion,  from  the  principal  to 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  sentence ;  we  are  made  to  see 
what  wonderful  power  of  light  and  shade  rests  in  the  particles; 
but  lastly — and  that  is  a  point  where  English  scholars,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  American,  are  particularly  strong — we  see  a  large, 
generous  way  of  rendering  into  the  English,  which  shows  a 
mind  no  longer  under  grammatical  bondage  or  tied  down  to 
fussiness  of  class-room  habit.  Up  to  date  all  American  editors 
of  annotated  classics  might  profit  by  such  examples. 

If  anyone  doubts  either  the  originality  or  soundness  of  this 
scholarship,  let  him,  after  reading  the  prefaces,  turn  to  such 
discussions  as  that  on  “Contract  Forms,”  beginning  on  page 
51,  It  is  a  sample.  Or  let  him  follow  the  author  in  the  varied 
shades  of  meaning  that  are  possible — say  in  the  genitive  and 
dative.  Or,  for  a  change,  let  him  take  up  the  treatment  of  the 
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subjunctive  and  optative.  He  will  see  many  of  his  accus¬ 
tomed  renderings  made  absurd.  But  he  will  seldom  doubt  the 
excellence  or  superiority  of  the  renderings  given  here. 

Yet  perhaps  even  such  a  book  as  this  may  be  criticised  here 
and  there.  The  chapters  follow  too  closely  upon  each  other. 
No  chapter  should  have  begun  on  the  page  where  its  prede¬ 
cessor  ends.  It  seems  as  if  the  chapter  on  Prepositions  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  free  play  of  the  discussion,  and  would  have  been 
inserted  more  appropriately  next  to  the  chapter  on  Particles. 
The  excellent  table  on  page  79  should,  for  consistency,  insert 
(i)  J',  (2)  V  under  “  acc.  sing.”  immediately  under  the  large 
type — — a.  Should  not  the  full-faced  caption  of  section  139, 
read  “Accusative  with  Adjectives”  instead  of  “with  Nouns”? 
The  opening  paragraph  of  section  176 — “  The  term  Tmesis  is 
sometimes  applied  generally,”  etc. — needs  a  change  in  punctu¬ 
ation  in  order  to  rescue  the  sense.  But  these  are  trivial  mat¬ 
ters.  No  man  who  is  teaching  Homer,  even  to  beginners, 
should  be  without  this  book.  There  are  scores  of  citations 
that  would  be  directly  useful  and  hundreds  of  others  indirectly 
so.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  herbarium  of  Homeric  specimens; 
and  as  from  the  study  of  well-ordered  herbaria  or  extensive 
botanical  collections,  one  goes  forth  to  see  the  natural  flowers 
lift  their  heads  with  a  new  freshness,  so  he  who  consults  this 
book  will  see  unfold  before  him  the  wondrous  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  of  that  versatile  dialect  which  was  the  medium — or  the 
product,  who  knows  ? — of  the  glorious  mind  of  that 

“  Old  man,  who,  clearest-soul’d  of  men. 

Saw  the  wide  prospect  and  the  Asian  Ten, 

And  Tmolus  hill,  and  Smyrna  bay,  though  blind.” 

Ben'jamin  Gill. 

Wesleyan  Academy, 

WiLBRAHAM,  MASS. 


An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. — Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  James  W. 

Bright,  I’h.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Philology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  viii,  385. 

In  the  author’s  own  words  (p.  iii),  “  this  book  is  planned 
for  an  introductory  course  in  Anglo-Saxon,  The  glossary 
has  been  constructed  so  as  both  to  facilitate  the  use  of  a 
grammar  and  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  grammatical  notes. 
Cook’s  excellent  translation  of  Sievers’s  Grammar  has  made 
available  for  references  the  best  exposition  of  Anglo-Saxon 
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phonology  and  inflection.  March’s  Grammar  will  assist  the 
teacher  in  matters  relating  to  syntax.” 

But  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  work  will  hardly  be 
gathered  from  the  author’s  modest  preface.  These  become 
patent  only  from  close  examination.  First,  we  have  a  new 
selection  of  pieces  from  old  English  literature,  prose  and 
poetical,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  well-known  favorites. 
Tlie  selections  new  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers  will  serve  to  give 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  old  English  literature,  and 
lend  additional  interest  to  the  later  study  of  complete  texts. 
The  pieces  are  arranged  so  as  easily  to  introduce  the  pupil  to 
the  reading  of  old  English.  Part  I  consists  of  a  chapter  from 
St.  Mark,  and  of  excerpts  from  Alfred’s  translations  ;  while  the 
remaining  pieces  are  arranged  chronologically ;  the  prose  com¬ 
ing  first,  and  the  poetry  last ;  the  whole  ending  with  the  full 
text  of  the  Phoenix. 

Again,  the  texts  are  based  either  upon  an  independent 
study  of  the  MSS.  by  the  editor,  or  upon  quite  recent  editions 
of  the  works  by  other  scholars.  The  text  is  given  without 
normalization,  with  occasional  emendations  clearly  indicated 
as  such,  and  with  full  variant  readings.  Throughout,  the 
quantity  is  marked  in  accordance  with  the  latest  results  of 
Germanic  philology.  This  course  must  lead  the  student  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  monuments  studied,  and  gradually  in¬ 
duct  him  into  the  method  of  constructing  a  critical  text. 

Though  occupying  but  little  space,  the  notes  are  of  the 
utmost  help.  Grammatical  details  having,  in  the  main,  been 
relegated  to  the  glossary,  the  editor  is  free  to  treat  his  selections 
as  excerpts  from  a  noble  national  literature,  and  as  no  mean 
part  of  the  world’s  literature.  Accordingly,  with  each  monu¬ 
ment  are  mentioned  the  books  most  helpful  for  its  study,  so 
that  colleges  and  students  may  provide  themselves  with  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  broad  and  critical  study  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  English  literature,  some  knowledge  of  which,  it 
is  generally  conceded,  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  any 
subsequent  period. 

Appendix  I  gives  Lactantins’s  De  Ave  Phoenice,  of  which 
the  first  part  of  the  O.  E.  Phoenix  is  an  adaptation  or  a  para¬ 
phrase.  In  Appendix  II  is  given  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
account  of  Anglo-Saxon  versification,  upon  the  basis  of 
Sievers’s  researches.  As  the  first  didactic  presentation  of  a 
subject  as  interesting  in  itself  as  essential  to  an  understand- 
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ing  of  the  subsequent  development  of  English  metrical  systems, 
this  chapter  alone  makes  the  Reader  indispensable  to  every 
student  of  Old  English  that  has  not  access  to  Sievers’s  articles. 

The  glossary  classifies  the  verbs,  gives  their  principal  parts, 
and  thus  lielps  the  student  over  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
O.  E.  grammar.  In  all  cases  of  irregularities  in  inflexion,  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  Sievers’s  Grammar,  where  full  explanations 
maybe  found.  Further,  the  regimen  of  adjectives,  prepositions, 
and  verbs  is  briefly  indicated.  The  citations  are  practically 
complete,  except  in  the  case  of  pronouns,  etc.,  and  the  glossary 
may  be  tested  by  reference  to  the  text.  Resides  this,  numerous 
etymological  hints  are  given  that  solve  many  questions  sure  to 
arise,  and  suggest  many  more  likely  to  be  overlooked — a  feat¬ 
ure  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  study  of  O.  E.  phonology. 

Where  so  much  is  excellent,  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  sug¬ 
gest  possible  improvements;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
all  variations  from  the  normal  form  (nom.,  infin.,  etc.)  have 
not  been  entered  in  the  glossary  with  cross  references  to  the 
latter,  a  plan  sure  to  save  the  beginner  both  time  and  per¬ 
plexity.  Perhaps,  too,  the  author  might  have  been  more 
liberal  with  his  emendations:  for  instance,  11.  9-13,  on  p.  13, 
might  have  been  made  to  agree  with  the  emended  Latin  text 
of  the  notes.  As  is  almost  unavoidable  in  the  first  edition  of 
a  work  of  the  kind,  a  few  typographical  errors  have  crept  in. 

To  revert  to  the  author’s  plan :  as  we  have  seen,  he  intends 
the  Reader  to  be  used  with  Sievers’s  Grammar  ;  and  for  those 
beginning  the  study  of  Old  English  as  late,  say,  as  the  junior 
year  of  the  college  course,  better  text-books  cannot  be  found. 
Indeed,  the  glossary  is  made  upon  such  an  excellent  plan  that 
students  taking  up  the  study  earlier  (in  the  South,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  sophomore  year)  may  find  these  two  books  the  best  to 
introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  Old  English.  If,  however, 
any  teacher  should  prefer  a  simpler  grammar  than  Sievers’s, 
he  can  readily  alter  the  paradigms  in  one  of  Sweet’s  books  to 
Sievers’s  classification  and  still  use  Bright’s  Reader.  What¬ 
ever  grammar  may  be  selected,  we  feel  sure  that  this  Reader 
will  be  widely  used,  .so  superior  is  it  to  all  works  of  the  kind 
hitherto  published.  Its  u.se  is  bound  to  uplift  the  ideal  of 
Old  English  study  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  receive  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  English. 

Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 


University  of  Texas 
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Choice  Readings :  Being  complete  works  by  ten  celebrated  writers,  selected, 
edited,  and  annotated  for  use  in  schools. — By  Charles  W.  Cole,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Taintor 
Brothers  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  351. 

Wells  of  English. — By  Isaac  Bassett  Choate.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 
1892,  pp.  310. 

Studies  in  English  Composition,  with  lessons  in  language  and  rhetoric. — By 
Harriet  L.  Keeler  and  E.mma  C.  Davis.  Boston:  Allyn  &  bacon,  1892, 
pp.  IX,  210. 

Superintendent  Cole,  in  his  Choice  Readings,  has  prepared  a 
most  charming  and  a  most  useful  book  for  school  reading. 
The  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  the  ordinary  school 
readers,  composed  in  part,  as  they  are,  of  “  bits  ”  and  “  pieces  ” 
from  great  authors,  and  in  part  of  literature  of  very  inferior 
workmanship,  do  not  serve  the  purposes  that  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  teaching  reading.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  to  read. 
It  is  not  enough  even  to  teach  children  to  understand  what  they 
read.  The  teacher  must  also  implant  a  taste  for  what  is  good 
in  literature.  Unless  this  taste  for  good  reading  is  implanted, 
the  power  to  read  is  too  often  an  injury,  rather  than  a  benefit, 
to  the  moral  nature.  Literature  that  is  evil  in  its  tendencies 
is  so  easy  to  find,  is  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap,  and  withal 
appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  baser  instincts,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  active  agencies  toward  moral  corruption  in  the 
modern  world.  The  only  antidote  for  the  poison  is  the  love 
of  good  literature,  and  this  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  the 
patient,  reverent,  and  appreciative  study  of  good  literature. 
As  I  have  said,  the  school  readers  do  not  supply  the  necessary 
material.  We  can  no  more  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  piece 
of  literature  by  reading  one  of  the  excerpts  in  the  reading  books, 
than  we  can  realize  the  beauty  of  a  Greek  statue  by  studying  a 
mutilated  nose  or  a  fragmentary  arm.  Each  selection  in  Mr. 
Cole’s  book  fulfills  these  conditions.  Each  of  them  is  a  worthy 
specimen  of  good  literature.  Each  of  them  is  complete  in 
itself.  Superintendent  Cole’s  notes  are  brief,  but  they  supply 
all  that  is  necessary  to  elucidate  difficulties  or  obscurities  in 
the  text. 

The  tendency  of  the  study  of  literature  at  the  present  time 
is  toward  the  works  of  the  great  writers.  Mr.  Choate,  however, 
has  given  us,  in  Wells  of  English,  a  study  of  many  minor  writers 
whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  him  it  is  obviously  a  labor  of  love  to 
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write  of  the  lesser  lights  of  our  literature.  He  has  evidently 
studied  them  with  patience  and  critical  insight.  And  yet  the 
question  arises:  to  what  purpose  was  the  book  written?  The 
studies  are  all  detached.  There  is  no  tracing  of  the  evolution 
of  literature,  of  language,  or  of  style.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  while  some  of  the  writers  treated  of  have  won  for  them¬ 
selves  imperishable  fame,  others  have  been  deservedly  allowed 
to  sink  into  the  grave  of  oblivion.  The  latter  it  is  useless  to 
resurrect.  There  are  hundreds  of  writers  of  the  present  day 
whose  works  are  infinitely  more  worthy  of  study. 

In  their  Studies  in  English  Composition,  Miss  Keeler  and 
Miss  Davis  have  given  us  a  book  from  which  high  school 
teachers  of  English  may  derive  many  useful  hints.  As  a  rule, 
the  exercises  are  much  better  done  than  the  theoretical  parts  of 
the  book.  Even  some  of  the  exercises,  however,  are  of  very 
questionable  ability:  those,  for  instance,  that  involve  the 
writing  of  book  reviews.  The  plan  of  the  book,  however,  is 
good,  the  intention  being  that  the  study  of  good  modelsshould 
always  prepare  the  way  for  original  composition. 

W.  H.  M. 


A  Primer  of  English  Verse,  chiefly  in  its  aesthetic  and  organic  character. — By 
Hiram  Corson,  LL,  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company,  1892,  pp.  232. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  wide  increase  in  the  study 
of  English  verse  in  at  least  a  dozen  American  colleges. 
There  are  now  courses  in  English  versification,  sometimes 
practical  and  designed  to  aid  the  apprentice  poets  of  the  senior 
year,  sometimes  critical  and  intended  to  stimulate  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  masters  of  meter.  The  publication  of  Professor 
Gummere’s  Handbook  of  Poetics  is  one  such  sign,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Parsons’s  English  Versification  is  another.  This 
book  of  Professor  Corson’s  is  yet  a  third.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  title  seems  a  misnomer.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a 
definition  of  a  primer  which  would  include  a  treatise  like  this. 
A  primer  is  a  work  for  the  primary  scholars,  for  the  beginners ; 
and  Professor  Corson’s  criticism  and  comment  and  analysis 
seem  fit  rather  for  the  more  mature  minds  of  the  senior  class. 

But,  however  misnamed,  the  book  is  none  the  less  welcome 
for  what  it  is ;  and  it  contains  much  that  every  student  of 
English  verse  will  be  glad  to  have.  It  is  intended  to  open  the 
senses  of  students  to  the  metrical  beauties  of  poetry  and  to 
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awaken  their  perception  of  the  graces  of  form.  Professor  Cor. 
son  considers  in  turn  the  origin  and  the  principles  of  the  poetic 
unities  and  the  effects  produced  by  exceptional  and  varied 
meters,  and  by  a  shifting  of  the  regular  accent,  and  by 
additional  unaccented  syllables.  He  gives  examples  of- 
organic  variety  of  measures  and  he  analyzes  some  of  Tenny. 
son’s  stanzas,  and  the  Spenserian  stanza  as  employed  by  its 
creator  and  by  subsequent  poets.  He  concludes  with  discus- 
s'ons  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse;  he  does  not  pay  any 
attention  to  any  fixed  form  of  verse  except  the  sonnet,  nor 
does  he  take  up  any  unrhymed  meter  except  iambic  pentam¬ 
eter.  Perhaps  an  investigation  of  the  fixed  forms  used  by 
Villon  and  his  predecessors  in  France  would  reveal  a  close 
relation  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  to  the  ballade  octave,  due 
probably  to  the  devout  study  which  the  author  of  the  Faery 
Queen  gave  to  the  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Professor  Corson’s  little  book  will  be  useful  to  all  who  have 
taken  up  the  fascinating  study  of  metrics.  One  could  wish 
that  the  author  had  not  retained  in  his  extracts  the  absurd 
British  spelling  of  colour  and  odoMr,  which  is  annoying  to  the 
American  eye.  One  wonders  a  little  at  the  violence  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Dryden  as  a  critic  (p.  107),  and  we  admire  not  a  little 
at  the  patience  of  the  classes  at  Cornell  to  which  professor 
Corson  has  read  aloud  every  year  Browning’s  The  Ring  and 
the  Book — the  entire  poem,  21,134  lines! 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  College 


The  Works  of  Horace. — Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Thomas  Chase. 

LL.  D.  (Harvard),  late  President  of  Haverford  College.  Revised  Edition. 

Philadelphia;  Eldredge  &  Brother,  1892,  pp.  458.  Price.  $1.10. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1869,  and  now 
after  twenty  years  the  editor  sends  it  forth  again  with  many 
changes  and  corrections.  In  its  old  form  it  represented  a 
class  of  text-books  which  was  more  common  in  this  country 
once  than  now.  The  plan  of  composition  was  very  simple : 
an  editor  would  procure  from  his  bookseller  the  editions  cur¬ 
rent  in  Europe,  and  from  them  would  select  whatever  he 
thought  useful  for  American  students.  Chase  followed  this 
plan,  and  to  his  original  supply  he  has  now  added  eleven  new 
authorities,  some  as  old  as  Cruquius  and  Tanaquil  Faber,  but 
most  of  them  the  new  editions  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
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text,  originally  an  eclectic  one,  has  been  changed  in  several 
places,  more  often  in  orthography  merely  ;  and  the  notes  show 
everywhere  the  influence  of  Schiitz  and  Kiessling.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  has  been  added,  and  the  size  of  the  bopk  is  not 
materially  increased.  The  arguments  have  been  rewritten,  the 
dates  in  many  places  changed,  and  the  whole  book  brought 
down  to  date.  Probably  there  is  no  American  edition  of  the 
entire  works  of  Horace  which  better  represents  the  present 
state  of  Horatian  criticism,  but  the  last  edition  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  named  was  that  of  Lincoln  in  1866.  In  Chase’s  work  the 
fault  is  not  so  much  one  of  detail  as  of  plan.  It  is  a  hazardous 
task  to  try  to  explain  Horace  in  the  space  of  458  pages,  and 
still  more  so  to  try  within  this  brief  compass  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  school  edition.  The  first  and  most  important  matter 
which  has  been  sacrificed  is  the  comparative  study  of  the 
poems.  Cross-references  are  very  rare.  Even  in  the  index  to 
proper  names,  Tibullus  is  described  twice,  once  under  Albius 
and  again  under  his  better  known  name.  Illustrations  from 
other  ancient  writers  are  infrequent;  and  when  given  are  often 
useless  to  those  for  whom  so  elementary  an  edition  is  intended, 
such  as  the  references  to  Servius  and  Priscian  on  Ars  Poetica 
65.  And  on  the  metrical  side  the  book  is  weak ;  in  the 
metrical  introduction  logaoedic  verse  is  unmentioned,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  notes  the  meter  is  neglected.  Chase’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  easily  defensible  ;  among  the  forty  authorities  there 
is  always  some  one  who  will  protect  him :  still  one  longs  for  the 
independent  judgment  of  Schutz,  the  leisurely  treatment  of 
Wickham,  or  the  literary  taste  of  Nauck.  The  notes  are  terse 
and  plain,  necessarily  short ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
barbarous  “  illy  ”  will  be  expunged  from  the  comment  on 
Odes  4,  12,  7.  The  constant  change  in  translation  from  “  thy” 
to  “  your,”  and  similarly  from  “  thou  ”  to  “  you,”  is  for  the  better. 
On  the  printer’s  side  the  book  is  pleasing,  the  solid  page  hav¬ 
ing  been  broken  into  paragraphs.  The  amusing  reference  to 
Whitefield’s  adaptation  of  Odes  1,  7,  27,  is  still  given  in 
spite  of  Bentley’s  note,  and  often  Chase  is  unfortunate  in 
his  modern  parallels ;  yet  the  book  has  much  of  value  and 
will  doubtless  meet  with  the  same  popular  acceptance  as  its 
predecessor. 


Miami  University 


W.  A.  Merrill 


EDITORIAL 


‘  The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Saratoga  was  successful  even  beyond  expectation.  It  was 
easily  the  best  educational  meeting  ever  held  by  that  great 
body.  The  excursionists  and  careless  hangers-on  were  con- 
spicuously  absent,  and  in  their  stead  there  came  several 
thousand  of  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the 
country,  together  with  almost  every  distinguished  leader  of 
educational  thought  and  educational  administration  in  the 
United  States.  The  well  arranged  series  of  Round  Table 
conferences  attracted  a  remarkable  group  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  serious  study  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy. 
The  papers  and  discussions  were  able,  vigorous,  and  timely, 
and  the  work  of  the  several  departments — particularly  the 
manual  training  department,  under  the  intelligent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  leadership  of  Assistant  Superintendents  Leipziger  and 
Hoffman  of  New  York — was  conducted  on  a  high  plane. 


The  Saratoga  meeting  gave  but  little  comfort  to  the  philis- 
tines  and  perpetual  phrase  makers.  It  was  a  serious  and  de¬ 
termined  body,  in  which  the  progressive  element  was  more 
largely  represented  and  more  influential  than  ever  before. 
There  was  a  conviction  that  work  was  to  be  done  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  educational  problems  of  the  country  and  that  the  Na- 
tional  Educational  Association  was  the  proper  body  to  lead 
the  way.  It  was  felt  that  the  continued  piling  up  of  large 
sums  of  money  was  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  and  would 
lead  to  foolish  expenditure,  if  not  to  downright  jobbery.  In 
fact,  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  to  arouse  a  new  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  the  Association 
roused  from  its  lethargy  and  debating-society  attitude. 


Much  of  the  credit  for  this  changed  condition  of  affairs 
must  be  given  to  the  organization  of  Round  Table  conferences. 
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began  at  Toronto  in  1891,  and  greatly  extended,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Harris,  at  Saratoga.  As  was  sure  to  be  the 
case,  these  Round  Tables  of  small  groups  of  specialists,  dis¬ 
cussing  technical  philosophical  and  pedagogical  questions  of 
fundamental  importance,  were  scoffed  at  by  the  educational 
“  boomers”  and  “  whoopers-up,”  who  do  not  understand  such 
questions  and  care  nothing  about  them.  No  little  ridicule 
was  heaped  upon  some  of  the  technical  terms  employed  at 
these  conferences.  But,  nevertheless,  they  were  held,  and 
were  very  successful  and  very  stimulating.  Men  and  women 
were  drawn  to  the  Association,  and  led  to  take  an  interest  in 
its  general  work,  who  had  never  been  near  it  before.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  the  Round  Tables  were  formally  adopted 
by  the  directors  as  part  of^the  work  of  the  Association,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  William  T.  Harris, 
James  MacAlister,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  to  take  special 
charge  of  their  organization  and  future  conduct. 


But  by  far  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  step  taken  at 
Saratoga,  was  the  action  of  the  Council  and  Board  of  Directors 
in  resolving  to  undertake  some  specific  pedagogical  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  committee  appointed  at  Toronto  '  also  reported  in 
favor  of  this  step.  The  specific  action  taken  grew  out  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
called,  by  authority  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  to 
meet  in  Saratoga  on  July  8.  This  conference  was  well  at¬ 
tended,  some  thirty  leading  institutions  having  sent  delegates. 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Vassar,  University  of  Nebraska, 
University  of  California,  Oberlin,  and  Wesleyan  were  among 
the  colleges  participating.  After  a  careful  discussion,  extend¬ 
ing  over  three  days,  it  was  decided  that  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  improve  and  systematize  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools.  It  was  agreed  that  uniformity  in  their  work,  and  a 
single  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for  college,  were  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that 
the  twenty  odd  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  specialists  with  reference  to  these 
four  points:  (1)  What  topics  of  each  subject  should  be  taught 
in  secondary  schools,  and  in  what  order;  (2)  what  method  of 
presentation  is  the  most  efficient ;  (3)  how  many  week-hours 
'Educational  Keview,  II :  278. 
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per  year  should  be  devoted  to  each  subject  taken  up  ;  (4)  what 
tests  of  proficiency  in  every  such  subject  can  be  devised.  The 
value  of  such  an  investigation  as  this  is  apparent.  Its  results 
will  fix  the  standards  of  secondary  school  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  great  benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to  such  schools 
but  to  the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges  as  well.  To 
carry  authority,  however,  the  specialists  must  be  selected 
with  great  care  and  their  conclusions  must  be  compared  and 
co-ordinated  by  a  representative  body.  Tlie  conference  selected 
as  such  a  body  a  Committee  of  Ten,  as  follows:  President 
Charles  VV.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  (chairman);  Ur. 
William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education ;  President 
James  B.  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Mr.  John 
Tetlow,  Master  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.; 
President  James  M.  Taylor  of  Vassar  College  ;  President  James 
H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado;  President  R.  A. 
Jesse  of  the  University  of  Missouri  ;  Mr.  O.  D.  Robinson, 
Principal  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  High  School;  Mr.  James  C. 
MacKenzie,  Headmaster  of  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  School; 
and  Prof.  Henry  C.  King  of  Oberlin  College.  This  committee 
was  confirmed  first  by  the  Council  and  then  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigations.  This  is  a  noble  use 
of  the  funds  of  the  association,  and,  so  spent,  its  value  will 
increase  a  hundredfold.  If  this  experiment  is  as  successful  as 
its  friends  anticipate,  other  investigations  will  undoubtedly 
follow,  and,  in  undertaking  them,  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  become  a  practical  power  for  good  in  the 
land. 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  everybody,  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Association  to  the  international  congresses 
to  be  held  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  was  amicably  settled.  The 
great  educational  congresses  are  to  be  organized  and  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  co-operating  as  a  local  committee 
of  arrangements.  Of  the  former  committee  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  chairman.  His  associates  are  James  Mac- 
Alister,  art  education  ;  William  H.  Maxwell,  school  super¬ 
vision  ;  W.  N.  Mailman,  kindergarten ;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  higher  education  ;  Ray  Greene  Huling,  secondary 
education;  James  L.  Hughes,  elementary  education;  E. 
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IOram  Lyte,  normal  and  training  schools ;  Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 
manual  training;  N.  Coe  Stewart,  musical  education  ;  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  educational  publications  ;  Francis  A.  Walker,  teclini- 
cal  education ;  G.  Stanley  Hall,  experimental  psychology ; 
and  J.  G.  Schurman,  rational  psychology. 


These  congresses  will  be  held  late  in  July,  1893,  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  foreign  representatives,  and  will  occupy 
about  one  week.  The  National  Educational  Association  will  not 
assemble  as  such,  but  in  connection  with  the  congresses.  For 
this  reason  the  general  and  departmental  officers  elected  in 
1892  will  hold  over  until  1894,  when  the  next  regular  meeting 
will  be  held.  Seattle,  Helena,  Milwaukee,  and  Denver  are  all 
talked  of  as  the  place  of  meeting  in  1894,  but  the  last  named 
city  seems  to  be  the  favorite. 


I  The  weighty  address  on  Sex  in  Education  by  Sir  James 

ICrichton-Browne,  the  substance  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  has  attracted  attention  and  provoked  controversy 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  array  of  facts  cited  by  the 
learned  orator  constitutes  a  very  real  addition  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  intricate  subject  of  the  psychology  of  sex ; 
but  it  may  legitimately  be  doubted  whether  any  very  definite 
and  dogmatic  conclusions,  unfavorable  to  the  higher  education 
of  women  when  that  education  is  properly  organized  and 
supervised,  can  be  based  upon  it.  Overpressure  and  defiance 
of  hygienic  rules  are  quite  as  injurious  to  young  men  as  to  young 
\  women,  and  it  is  very  special  pleading  to  ignore  the  fact. 
High  schools  and  colleges  for  women  may  not  be  as  well 

(administered  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America  ;  but,  even  so,  the 
proper  remedy  is  their  improvement,  not  their  abolition  or 
j  curtailment. 

Theodore  W.  Dwight,  emeritus  professor  of  law  in  Columbia 
s  College,  whose  death  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
I  vacation,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  country  and 

I'  generation.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  thousands 
I  of  able  men,  now  the  leaders  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
,  United  States,  who  were  his  pupils.  His  profound  knowledge, 
[  his  power  of  clear  statement,  and,  above  all,  his  intuitive  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  student’s  point  of  view  and  his  appreciation  of 
it,  gave  him  a  power  in  the  class-room  that  few  teachers  have 
ever  had.  Professor  Dwight  knew  nothing  of  pedagogic  de- 
vices,  but  he  was  a  great  pedagogue.  He  himself  was  a 
method  of  teaching.  His  power  was  personal,  and  cannot  be 
bequeathed  or  imparted  to  others.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  there  is  a  “  Dwight  method  ”  of  teaching 
law,  or  anything  else,  is  a  hollow  mockery.  It  is  an  unworthy 
attempt  to  derive  pecuniary  profit  from  a  great  name  and 
reputation. 

A  curiously  stupid  effort  is  being  made  by  a  small  clique  of 
persons,  whose  interest  in  education  is  not  entirely  scientific  or 
philanthropic,  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  college  men, 
who  are  now  taking  a  greater  part  than  ever  before  in  educa¬ 
tional  discussions — to  the  immense  improvement  of  these  dis- 
cussionh,  by  the  way — know  nothing  about  the  details  of  com¬ 
mon  school  work  or  the  limitations  under  which  it  is  carried 
on.  Very  often  this  policy  takes  the  form  of  personal  abuse, 
public  or  private,  of  the  college  presidents  and  professors  in 
question.  President  Eliot,  in  particular,  has  been  subjected 
to  treatment  that  is  simply  outrageous.  Because  he  has  said 
some  things  about  high  school  and  grammar  school  work  that 
individuals  directly  responsible  for  that  work  do  not  like,  he 
has  been  vilified  and  abused  by  the  representatives  of  the 
dominant  optimistic,  self-glorifying  philistinism  in  a  way  that 
would  do  credit  to  Billingsgate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  knowledge  of  what  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  accomplishing,  both  here  and  abroad,  is  both  ex¬ 
tensive  and  accurate.  Ever  since  he  appeared  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Washington,  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Dougherty  of  Peoria, 
he  has  made  important  contributions  every  year,  and  of  a  very 
practical  character,  toward  the  solution  of  our  present  com¬ 
mon  school  problems.  No  other  one  person  has  accomplished 
and  suggested  half  as  much  in  that  time  as  the  President  of 
Harvard.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  substance  of 
the  reforms  marked  out  and  contended  for  by  President  Eliot  in 
the  college,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  elementary  school, 
will,  in  time,  become  characteristic  of  our  American  educational 
organization.  They  are  not  only  theoretically  sound,  but, 
what  is  even  more  important,  entirely  practicable. 
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An  interesting  document  may  be  expected  when  the  full 
answers  are  published  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  German 
universities  to  the  questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  govern¬ 
mental  authorities,  regarding  the  admission  of  women  to  uni¬ 
versity  privileges.  If  present  signs  are  not  misleading,  some 
radical  steps  will  follow  the  collation  of  these  replies.  It  is 
true  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  have 
given  answers  unfavorable  to  the  admission  of  women.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  leading  conservatives  like  Professor  Grimm 
of  Berlin  are  abating  the  violence  of  their  opposition,  and  the 
authorities  of  Baden  have  authorized  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  to  admit  women  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  Slowly,  but  surely,  women 
arc  entering  the  universities  of  the  world  on  equal  terms  with 
men.  At  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  and  at  Yale  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States,  full  university 
privileges  in  philosophy,  philology,  and  letters  are  now  open  to 
women  ;  while  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Harvard  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  privileges  are  thinly  veiled  .under  annexes  or  affili¬ 
ated  colleges. 


President  Thwing  of  Adelbert  College  is  of  opinion  that  the 
summer  vacation  is  too  long.  In  this  contention  he  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  not  justified.  The  summer  vacation  is  too  long  to  be 
wholly  wasted,  but  it  need  not  be.  It  is  not  too  long  for 
either  teacher  or  pupil  to  get  relief  from  the  routine  of  the 
academic  year  and  carry  on  studies  for  which  the  demands  of 
the  regular  school  and  college  work  leave  no  time.  For  the 
ambitious  and  active  college  professor,  the  summer  vacation 
is  a  period  of  hard  work.  Investigations  are  carried  on,  re¬ 
searches  made,  other  institutions  and  lands  visited  and  studied. 
Every  bit  of  this  work  is  educational  in  the  highest  sense. 
Not  a  week  of  the  present  summer  recess  can  be  surrendered 
without  loss  of  educational  efficiency. 


I  This  same  question  has  been  agitated  recently  in  Europe, 
and  Professor  Flemming  of  Kiel  has  brought  together  some  in- 
I  teresting  information  on  the  subject.  At  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  there  are  twenty-four  weeks  of  vacation  every  year  ;  at 
'  University  College,  seventeen  weeks;  at  the  Scottish  univer- 
I  sities,  nineteen  ;  at  the  French  faculties,  from  seventeen  to 
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twenty-two ;  in  Belgium  and  Denmark,  nineteen  ;  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  eighteen;  at  the  German  universities, 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  weeks.  By  an  ordinance  dated 
January  5,  1892,  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  ordered 
that  the  summer  semester  at  the  universities  must  hereafter 
begin  on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  and  continue  for  sixteen 
weeks,  with  a  recess  of  not  exceeding  seven  days  at  Whit 
Sunday.  The  winter  semester  will  hereafter  begin  on  October 
10,  and  continue  until  the  last  day  of  February,  a  recess  of 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixteen  days  being  granted  at 
Christmas. 


A  number  of  protests  have  reached  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review  against  the  practice  of  many  colleges  in  conferring 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  as  an  honorary  degree. 
This  pernicious  and  demoralizing  practice  was  more  marked  at 
the  last  Commencement  season  than  ever  before.  Scores  of 
these  degrees  were  given  without  any  warrant  whatever.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  no  college  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  giving  this  degree  at  all,  and  no  university  should 
confer  it  except  for  advanced  study  and  research  carried 
on  in  residence.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Educational  Review  should  make  a  list  of  the  colleges  that 
persist  in  this  abuse  and  publish  it  from  time  to  time.  It 
might  be  more  efficacious  to  print  a  list  of  the  persons  who 
receive  and  accept  such  a  degree. 


